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GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  great  Andine  cordillera  which  traverses  the  full  length  of 
South  America  passes  through  Ecuador  in  two  lofty  and  majestic 
chains,  known  respectively  as  the  eastern  and  western  cordilleras. 
These  two  famous  mountain  ranges,  so  imposing  with  their  great 
masses,  lofty  snow-covered  peaks,  and  awe-inspiring  volcanoes,  run 
practically  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At  various 
places,  however,  the  distance  between  the  two  is  considerably  less 
than  usual,  leaving  in  the  center  a  narrow  pass  or  elevated  plateau 
crossed  from  time  to  time  by  a  number  of  lesser  or  transverse  ranges 
uniting  the  eastern  and  western  cordilleras  and  forming  what  has 
been  described  as  a  Cyclopean  stairway.  The  principal  inter-Andine 
ranges,  the  colossal  steps  of  this  gigantic  stair,  are  nine  in  number. 

Within  the  inter-Andine  valley  there  are  numerous  basins  formed 
by  the  transverse  ranges  of  the  two  main  cordilleras.  Their  general 
aspect  varies  greatly,  owing  to  the  unusual  and  surprising  effects 
produced  by  the  unevenness  of  the  terrain  and  the  diversity  of 
geographical  conditions.  Each  basin  has  its  own  river  system, 
whose  main  stream  breaks  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  cordilleras 
to  empty  into  the  Pacific  or  the  Amazon  as  the  case  may  be. 

Of  these  rivers,  the  Pacific  receives  the  waters  of  the  Guaitara 
from  the  Pasto  Basin,  which  is  largely  Colombian;  the  Mira  from  the 
Ibarra  Basin,  the  Guaillabamba  from  the  Quito  Basin,  the  Chimbo  from 
the  Chimbo  Basin,  the  Chanchan  from  the  Alausf  Basin,  the  Canar 

‘The  Hi'lletin  is  indebted  to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  article  for  the  numerous  interesting 
diustrations  with  the  exception  of  the  frontispiece  and  those  on  pages  766,  781,  785,  and  801. 
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TllK  ECTADOKKAX  ANDES 
The  artimlation  of  the  Antles  in  Ecuador,  after  Wolf. 

Inter-.\ndean  transverse  ranges;  I.— Cajanuma:  II.— .\cayana  and  Ouagrii-uma;  III.— Portete 
and  Tinajillas:  IV. — .\niay;  V. — Ticwajas;  VI.— Sanancajas  and  Igualata;  VII.— TiupuIIo; 
VIII. — Alojanda  and  Cajas;  IX. — .Vitos  de  Roliche. 
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from  the  Canar  Basin,  the  Jnhones  from  the  Jiibones  Basin, the  Tnmbez 
from  the  Zarunia  Basin  and  the  Catamayo  from  the  Ijoja  Basin. 

The  Pastaza  River  from  the  Lataeuntja,  Ainhato,  and  Riobamha 
Basin,  the  Paute  from  the  Cuenca  Basin,  and  the  Zamora  from  the 
Loja  Basin,  on  the  other  hand,  break  through  the  eastern  cordillera 
and  empty  into  the  Amazon. 

Besides  the  gorges  and  other  openings  carved  in  the  cordilleras 
by  the  inter- Andine  rivers,  there  are  also  various  depressions  or  passes 
which  facilitate  access  to  the  various  regions  into  which  the  territory 
of  E<‘ua<lor  is  geographically  divided. 

The  principal  passes  in  the  eastern  cordillera  are  the  Guamanf, 
which  joins  the  Quito  Basin  with  the  upper  Napo,  the  Colay,  which 
facilitates  communication  between  the  Riobamba  Basin  and  the  upper 
Upano,  and  the  Portado,  which  connects  the  Cuenca  Valley  and  the 
upper  Santiago.  Those  in  the  western  cordillera  are  the  Paguangalli, 
between  the  Quito  Basin  and  the  source  of  the  Esmeraldas  River, 
the  Huinzha  and  Lozan  which  unite  the  Latacunga  and  Ambato 
Basin  with  the  sources  of  the  Esmeraldas  and  Vinces  Rivers,  and  the 
Cajas,  which  connects  the  Cuenca  Basin  and  the  Pacific  littoral. 

The  two  Andine  cordilleras  in  Ecuador  are  quite  unlike;  the  eastern, 
or  princijial,  chain  is  loftier  and  more  regular.  The  learned  geographer 
Wolf  adds  that  this  unlikeness  is  not  based  solely  on  their  exterior 
and  purely  geographic  aspect,  as  their  geological  formation  is  also 
different. 

The  same  scientist  estimates  the  average  altitude  of  the  Ecuadorean 
.Vndes  at  3,500  meters,  that  of  the  inhabited  inter-Andine  region  at 
2,500  meters,  and  the  height  of  Chimborazo  at  6,200  meters,  although 
Sinclair  declares  this  peak  to  be  20,576  feet. 

The  Andes,  in  fact,  divide  Ecuador  into  three  regions,  each  of  which 
is  well-<lefined  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the  others.  These 
are  the  cis- Andine  or  littoral,  the  inter-Andine  or  sierra,  and  the  trans- 
Andine  or  eastern.  The  first  includes  the  territory  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  western  cordillera,  the  second  the  region  between  the  two 
ranges,  and  the  third  that  lying  to  the  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  littoral  may  be  subdivided  into  two  sections;  One,  entirely  level, 
situated  along  the  seacoast;  the  other,  formed  by  the  base  of  the 
cordillera  as  it  slopes  down  to  merge  into  the  coastal  plain.  Its  soil, 
in  general,  is  well-watered,  and  fine  rivers  and  magnificent  forests 
are  to  be  found  along  practically  its  whole  length. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  Andine  region  is  unusually  varied 
and  presents  the  most  surprising  contrasts.  While  the  sierra  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate  in  some  sections,  it  is  cold  in  others.  In  the  more 
elevated  regions  of  the  high  plateau,  says  Gonzalez  Suarez,  the  wind 
blows  continuously  and  the  prevailing  temperature  is  low.  The  valleys, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  sheltered,  and  in  some  the  heat  is  almost  suffo¬ 
cating.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  every  possible  temperature 
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from  the  penetrating  chill  of  the  upper  paramos  to  the  stifling  heat 
of  the  deep  valleys  may  be  found  in  this  region. 

Likewise  the  inter-Andine  terrain  presents  many  aspects.  It 
is  characterized  hy  extensive  plains,  wide  valleys,  deep  ravines  and 
steep  hills,  here  a  mantle  of  pleasant  green  restful  to  the  eye,  there 
stark  hillocks  one  after  the  other.  The  panorama  varies  at  every  step, 
and  quite  justly  do  visitors  from  other  countries  assert  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  else  a  more  imposing,  beautiful,  and  varied  landscape. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  differences,  however,  three  general 
zones  may  be  distinguished  in  the  sierra.  The  first,  or  sub-Andine, 
lies  between  altitudes  of  6,560  and  11,150  feet  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cereals;  the  second,  or  paramo  (11,150  to  15,000 
feet),  has  great  stretches  of  natural  pasture,  and  the  third  is  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  lying  above  15,000  feet. 

The  trans-Andine  region,  to  the  east  of  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  is  a 
wide  zone  in  which  the  soil  never  becomes  dry.  Dense  tangled  forests 
cover  mile  upon  mile  and  its  rivers  and  their  tributaries  weave,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Ecuadorean  writer,  a  veritable  network  of  w'aterways.  The 
sultriness  of  the  atmosphere  is  intensified  by  the  continuous  presence  of 
fog,  which  drenches  the  forest;  and  the  Amazon,  flowing  and  spread¬ 
ing  through  the  age-old  trees,  forms,  in  the  graphic  words  of  Humboldt, 
a  fresh-water  Mediterranean  in  the  midst  of  South  America. 

Within  this  region  there  is  an  extensive  area  under  dispute  between 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  a  dispute  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  settled 
in  a  just  and  equitable  manner  with  due  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  both  countries. 

The  two  main  chains  of  the  Andine  cordillera,  joined  by  transverse 
ranges,  e.xert  a  powerfid  and  decisive  inflxience  over  Ecuador.  Not 
only  do  they  condition  its  orography,  hydrography,  and  climate,  but 
they  form  an  important  factor  in  its  social  and  economic  life. 

*  ** 

Besides  its  continental  territory,  Ecuador  possesses  a  number  of 
islands  situated  along  its  extended  coast  line.  Of  these,  the  Coldn  or 
(lalapagos  archipelago,  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  XVI 
centur>%  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  situated  between  500  and 
600  miles  off  the  coast  just  on  the  Equator,  and  according  to  Wolf, 
its  climate  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  agreeable  in  the  world. 
The  archipelago  became  officially  a  part  of  Ecuadorean  territory  in 


PERIODS  OF  ECUADOREAN  HISTORY 

The  general  historj'  of  Ecuador  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
periods; 

First.  The  prehistoric,  which  includes  the  time  from  the  beginnings 
of  human  existence  in  w’hat  is  now  Ecuador  dowm  to  the  conquest  of 
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that  region  by  the  Incas  in  hard-won  battles  with  its  aboriginal 
tribes.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  beginning  of  this  period  can 
not  be  determined.  It  closed  during  the  decade  between  1460  and 
1470. 

Second.  The  primitive,  covering  the  years  of  Incan  rule.  This 
period  began  between  1460  and  1470,  with  the  final  conquest  of  the 
aborigines  by  the  Incas  Tupac  Yupanqui  and  Huaynacapac,  and 
ended  with  the  death  of  the  “King  of  Quito,”  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  on 
August  29,  1533. 

Third.  The  Colonial,  embracing  the  years  of  Spanish  rule,  from  the 
death  of  Atahualpa  in  1533  to  the  victory  of  Pichincha  on  May  24, 
1822. 

Fourth.  The  Colombian,  the  time  during  which  Ecuador,  after 
having  attained  independence  from  Spain,  formed  part  of  “La  Gran 
Colombia,”  a  republic  composed  of  the  territory  now  the  Republics  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Ecuador.  This  period  began  on 
May  25,  1822,  and  ended  on  May  13,  1830. 

Fifth.  The  Republic,  covering  the  time  since  Ecuador,  on  ber 
separation  from  La  Gran  Colombia,  became  an  independent  and 
sovereign  republic,  down  to  the  present  day.  This  epoch  began  on 
May  13,  1830. 

The  general  periods  indicated,  especially  the  first,  third,  and  fifth, 
might  be  subdivided  according  to  various  notable  stages  of  progress, 
which,  for  the  moment,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify. 

Ill 

ECUADOREAN  PREHISTORY 

The  prehistory  of  Ecuador  *  presents  fundamentally  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  scientists  in  their  attempt  to  discover  the  origins 
itf  any  people.  We  ask  concerning  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ecuador, 
When  and  whence  did  they  come?  Were  they  all  of  the  same  stock, 
or  of  different  races? 

*  During  the  last  15  years  important  ethnological  and  archaeological  investigations  have  been  carried 
on  in  Ecuador  by  both  foreign  and  national  scholars. 

The  names  of  Otto  von  Buchwald,  Rafael  Karsten,  Paul  Rivet,  J.  L.  Hermessen,  P.  A.  Means,  W.  C. 
Farahee,  .\lanson  Skinner,  8.  Barrett,  1.  H.  Sinclair,  H.  A.  .\nthony,  K.  Th.  Preuss,  I'p.  de  OralT, 
W.  C.  Orchard,  Carlos  Crespi,  all  represent  foreigners  who  have  made  interesting  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  Ecuador’s  prehistory  and  ethnology.  Special  mention,  however,  should  be  made  of  the 
names  of  Marshall  Saville  and  above  all  of  Dr.  Max  I'hle,  one  of  the  outstanding  contemporary  authorities 
on  American  archaeology. 

.\mong  Ecuadoreans  the  foremost  is  undoubtedly  the  learned  historian,  Federico  Uonz&lez  SuArez, 
who  laid  the  foundations  for  archaeological  studies  in  the  Republic.  Other  investigators  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  valuable  studies  on  these  subjects  include:  Carlos  M.  Larrea,  Julio  Matoveile,  Juan  FAlix  ProaAo, 
Carlos  E.  Grijalva,  Juan  de  Dios  Navas,  O.  Cordero  Palacios,  M.  Ch&vez  Franco,  Jesus  .Arriaga,  F.  Talbot, 
M.  Moreno  Mora,  JosA  FAlix  Ilerinlia,  J.  M.  Le  Gouhir,  PIo  Jaramillo  .Alvarado,  Tom&s  Vega  Toral, 
Fray  .Alberto  Marfa  Torres,  Cristobal  Tobar  8ubia,  Se^ndo  Luis  Moreno,  and  Luis  Coba  Robalino. 

The  illustrious  name  of  Jacinto  Jijdn  y  Caamaho,  the  erudite  schoiar  who  has  put  both  his  talent  and  his 
fortune  at  the  service  of  learning,  deserves  mention  by  itself.  His  studies  on  the  Imbaburas  and  the 
Puruh&s  are  an  honor  to  the  scholarship  not  only  of  Ecuador  but  of  all  .America. 
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Widely  van’inj;  solutions  to  these  basic  problems  have  been  sug- 
g:ested  by  archaelopsts  and  historians;  yet  up  to  the  present  time  no 
one  hypothesis  has  been  generally  accepted.  This  is  true  of  the  ])re- 
history  not  only  of  Ecuador  but  of  America  as  a  whole  and  of  each 
individual  American  nation. 

The  majority  of  books  dealing  with  this  subject  base  Ecuadorean 
prehistorA^  on  the  “Legend  of  the  Scyris,”  accepted  as  fact  until  but 
a  few  years  ago,  when  its  flaws  and  inconsistencies  were  revealed  by 
scholarly  investigation.  According  to  this  legend,  the  earliest  inhab¬ 
itants  of  what  is  now  the  Repiddic  of  Ecuador  were  the  Quitus,  a 
people  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  and  described  as 
weak  and  of  a  low  grade  of  culture.  Then  came  the  Caras  or  Scyris, 
who  in  the  late  VIII  or  early  IX  century  reached  the  coast  of  Manahi. 
They  established  the  city  of  Cara,  now  Bahia  de  Caracpiez,  e.xplored 
the  surrounding  forests,  discovered  the  Esmeraldas  River  and,  follow¬ 
ing  its  course,  penetrated  into  the  inter-Andine  region  where,  about 
the  year  1000  A.  D.  they  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Quitus. 

The  Caras  brought  a  somewhat  higher  civilization  to  the  Quitus, 
among  other  changes  introducing  sun  worship  and  a  sort  of  writing, 
made  by  arrangements  of  vari-colored  stones  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  in  slabs  of  baked  clay.  The  rulers  of  the  Caras,  called  Scyris, 
extended  their  conquests  northward  to  what  is  now  Colombia,  and 
southward  to  the  River  Paita,  by  means  of  alliances  and  conquests. 
Hualcopo  Duchfcela  was  riding  over  this  widespread  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  Incan  invasion,  led  by  the  celebrated  Tupac  Yupanqui. 
The  Incan  conquest  was  finally  completed  by  the  powerful  Huayna- 
capac  who,  after  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  last  Scyri, 
Caclia,  conquered  the  Quitan  prince.  Then,  to  make  doubly  sure 
of  peace  in  the  vassal  realm,  Huaynacapac  married  Paccha,  Cacha’s 
daughter,  thus  extending  the  great  Incan  empire  from  the  Angasmayo 
River  in  Colombia  to  the  Maule  in  Chile.  Huaynacapac  provided 
that  after  his  death  his  empire  should  be  divided  between  two  sons, 
the  northern  part  going  to  Atahualpa,  and  the  southern  to  Huascar. 
War  broke  out  between  the  two  brothers,  however;  Atahualpa,  King 
of  Quito,  was  victorious,  but  he  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  effects  of  the  conflict  when  the  Spaniards  arrived, 
capturing  and  later  sacrificing  the  last  Incan  emperor. 

Present-day  criticism  questions  the  legend  of  the  Scyris,  and  gives 
a  different  account  of  Ecuadorean  prehistory.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  territorj"  of  the  present  Republic  of  Ecuador  was,  in  pre- 
Columbian  times,  a  rich  and  varied  mosaic  of  indigenous  civiliza¬ 
tions,  characterized  by  individual  traits,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
classify  each  one  without  danger  of  confusion  or  error. 

When  the  Incas  extended  their  dominion  to  southern  Colombia 
they  found  the  following  indigenous  tribes  or  peoples  in  the  inter- 
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Andine  region  of  Ecuador;  The  Pastos,  Quillacingas,  Imbaburas  or 
Caranquis,  Otavalos,  Quitus,  Panzaleos,  Puruh§.s,  Canaris,  Paltas 
and  Malacatos.  The  coast  was  inhabited  mainly  by  the  Esineraldas, 
Manabitas,  Cayapas  and  Colorados,  and  the  eastern  region  by  the 
Tucanos,  the  Zaparos  and  the  Jivaros.  The  Ecuadorean  tribes  were 
in  general  of  the  Chibcha  race;  they  spoke  tongues  which  were 
neither  Quechua  nor  Ayinara,  but  which  belonged  to  the  types 
classified  by  Rivet  as  Paniquita  and  Barbacoa. 

The  latest  studies  by  the  distinguished  archaeologist  Max  Uhle 
tend  to  prove  that  Ecuadorean  culture  was  of  Central  American 
origin.  The  Mayas,  whose  beginnings  are  still  obscure,  were  the 
main  source  of  successive  civilizations,  although  there  are  traces  of 
the  inferior  cidture  of  the  Chorotegas  and  the  Zapotecas.  The 
migrations  from  Central  America,  which  arrived  by  sea,  were  not 
simultaneous,  but  came  in  successive  waves  which  did  not  always 
start  from  the  same  place  nor  contain  the  same  cultural  elements. 
Once  in  Ecuador,  the  newcomers  dwelt  at  first  along  the  coast;  later 
some  of  them  penetrated  the  inter-Andine  region,  following  the  great 
rivers  that  break  through  the  eastern  cordillera  to  cany  their  waters 
to  the  Pacific.  Civilizations  containing  Maya  and  sub-Maya  ele¬ 
ments  spread  over  Ecuador  and,  influenced  by  each  other  and  also  by 
Tiahuanacan  and  Incan  elements  from  the  south,  produced,  as  we 
have  said  before,  a  vast  mosaic  of  cultures  neither  contemporaneous 
nor  overlapping.  The  succession  of  these  diverse  cultures  found  in 
Ecuador  is  so  interesting  that  it  would  take  more  space  than  is  at  our 
disposal  here  to  deal  with  them  adequately.  Biit  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  realize  something  of  this  variety,  w'e  shall  give  a  few 
examples. 

Jijdn  y  Caamano  has  made  a  methodical  and  conscientious  study 
of  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Puruha,  one  of  the  groups  of  civilizations 
in  a  single  Ecuadorean  district;  there  he  was  able  to  classify  and 
determine  the  following  cultures: 

a.  First  Prutopaiizaleaii,  ca.  50  B.  C. 

b.  Second  Protopanzalean,  ca.  150  .\.  I). 

c.  Tuncahudn,  ca.  400  A.  D. 

d.  Guano  or  San  Sebastian,  ca.  750  .\.  1). 

e.  E16n  Pata,  ca.  850  .A.  D. 

/.  Huavalac,  ca.  1300  A.  D. 

g.  Puruhd  Incan,  ca.  1500-1550  D. 

According  to  Jijon  y  Caamano,  the  first  Protopanzalean  culture  was 
strongly  Me.xican  in  character.  That  of  the  second  Protopanzalean 
was  a  development  of  the  former,  invigorated  by  Chorotegan  elements 
from  Central  America.  The  Tuncahuan  era  was  marked  by  a  new 
and  predominating  Chibcha  current  which  brought  with  it  an  extrane¬ 
ous  advanced  art.  The  decoration  of  that  period  was  polychrome. 


TYPICAL  VASES  OF  THE  PURCHA  CULTURES 


1.— San  Sebastian  period.  2  and  3.— Elfn  Pata  period.  4.— Huavalac  period. 
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introducing  the  use  of  white,  and  combining  a  direct  technique  with 
the  use  of  wax  to  protect  the  unpainted  background;  their  metal  work 
was  finely  executed.  A  new  invasion,  Avhose  remains  have  been 
carefully  studied  in  San  Sebastian,  near  Guano,  brought  into  Puruha 
another  northern  element,  related  to  the  civilization  of  the  Cauca 
valley,  in  Colombia;  a  second  migration  from  the  south  introduced 
Tiahuanacan  influences.  Anthropomorphic  jars  and  the  special 
handles  to  be  found  on  the  hemispheric  bowls  were  features  of  this 
civilization.  Dwelling  construction  advanced,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
some  ancient  walls  Jijon  y  Caamano  has  found  crude  imitations,  al¬ 
most  caricatures,  of  the  megalithic  remains  of  Tiahuanaco.  The 
Eldn  Fata  period  shows  a  further  development  of  the  San  Sebastian 
culture,  but  in  accordance  with  its  own  characteristic  traits.  The 
Huavalac  period  is  decadent  compared  with  its  forerunners;  it  was 
during  this  epoch  that  the  Incan  invasion  took  place. 

Studying  another  autochthonous  culture,  that  of  the  Esmeraldas, 
Professor  Uhle  found  similar  evidence  of  diverse  civilizations: 

a.  Maya  influence,  of  the  Cerro  Montoso  epoch; 

b.  Later  Maya  influence,  corresponding  to  that  of  Ranchito  de  la.s  .\nimas, 
Vera  Cruz; 

c.  Non-Maya  Central  American  elements,  of  the  Chorotegan  type,  and 

d.  A  jx'riod  of  decadence. 

The  same  scholar,  in  his  study  of  the  Imbahuran  civilization,  has 
analyzed  5  distinct  principal  cultures  in  the  province  of  that  name 
alone. 

It  was  after  his  discovery  of  a  quasi-Maya  civilization  in  the  region 
around  Cuenca  that  Doctor  Uhle  announced  the  historic  unity  of 
American  civilization.  He  has  presented,  in  well-documented  form, 
the  chronology  and  correlations  of  American  prehistoric  cultures, 
exploding  many  hitherto  generally"  accepted  theories.  A  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  part  of  Doctor  Uhle’s  hj'pothesis  referring  to  Ecuador 
is  as  follows : 

Probably  before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  foreign  civiliza¬ 
tions,  Ecuador  was  occupied  only  by  primitive  nomadic  tribes,  of 
Chibcha  origin  in  the  north,  and  Jivaro  in  the  south.  The  earliest 
successive  migrations  took  place  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  our 
era,  after  which  the  tribes  developed  their  respective  cultures  each 
in  its  own  way. 

Doctor  Uhle  believes  that  the  first  migrants  to  settle  in  Ecuador 
were  of  the  pre-Maya  type  of  the  first  Protopanzalean  period  and 
that  they  penetrated  to  the  Ambato  region  by  the  Guayas  River  and 
later  by  the  Chimbo.  At  about  the  same  time  another  primitive 
people  entered  by  the  Jubones  and  Saraguro  Rivers  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  Tumbez,  penetrating  into  the  present  Province  of  I^oja. 
These  migrations  were  the  vanguard  of  the  quasi-Mayas  who  later 
descended  like  an  avalanche  on  the  plateau. 


IMBABI  RA  CULTI  RE 


Types  of  ix)ttery  of  one  of  the  Imbabtira  civilizations. 
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To  the  first  Central  American  quasi-Maya  period  beloiif?  the  fol¬ 
lowing  settlements: 

a.  The  first  in  the  Jubones  Valley; 

b.  That  of  Cerro  Narrio,  Canar,  and  the  entire  Cuenca  River  system,  extend¬ 
ing  below  Paute.  This  migration  entered  without  question  by  the  Naranjal 
or  Canar  River  from  the  Guayas  region; 

c.  That  from  near  Alausi,  along  the  Chanchan  River; 

d.  That  of  the  Guaillabamba  River;  and 

e.  The  first  northern  culture,  found  along  the  Chota  River  system. 

In  the  interval  between  the  tw'o  great  waves  of  major  Maya  inva¬ 
sions  that  settled  on  the  high  plateau,  the  same  region  was  colonized 
by  tw’o  other  civilizations  whose  points  of  departure,  northern  Panama 
and  the  Province  of  Guanacaste,  are  localized  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt. 

The  second  quasi-Maya  immigration,  about  the  VI  century  A.  D., 
left  traces  in  widely  separated  zones  including  almost  the  entire 
Republic  of  Ecuador. 

The  Amazonian  culture  of  the  east  entered  Ecuador  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Napo  River  as  far  as  the  Aguarico. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  Ecuadorean  civilizations,  l^^hle  proves 
that  they  have  many  points  of  contact  with  such  Central  American 
cultures  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  Cerro  Montoso  type  of  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era,  or  those  belonging  almost  exclusively 
to  the  time  of  the  later  cities  of  the  fii’st  Maya  empire  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spinden,  fell  about  630  A.  I). 

IV 

PRIMITIVE  HISTORY  OF  ECUADOR 

The  Incas,  whose  origin  has  been  so  widely  discussed,  first  invaded 
Ecuadorean  soil  under  the  Inca  Yupanqui,  predecessor  of  Tupac 
Yupanqui,  who  really  completed  the  conquest,  although  the  region 
farthest  north  was  only  subjected  by  his  son  Huaynacapac. 

The  Incan  invasion  came  from  the  south,  overcoming,  as  it 
traveled  northward,  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  various 
tribes  in  the  region  between  the  two  cordilleras.  Incan  influence  in 
what  is  now  Ecuador  lasted  only  70  or  80  years,  certainly  less  than 
100;  it  was  far  greater  in  the  southern  Provinces,  for  the  northern  ones 
were  in  constant  rebellion,  never  admitting  any  definite  Incan  over¬ 
lordship.  In  the  Provinces  of  the  Pacific  littoral,  Incan  influence 
over  the  tribes  was  short  lived.  The  Province  of  Esmeraldas  was 
never  reached  by  the  Incas,  and  those  of  Manahf  and  Guayaquil, 
although  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  never  definitely  acknowledged  the 
Incan  rule  nor  did  the  Peruvian  culture  have  a  lasting  or  pacifying 
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influence  on  them.  In  the  eastern  region  the  Incan  civilization  was 
never  able  to  insinuate  itself. 

In  accordance  with  the  Incan  policy  of  conquest,  various  colonies 
of  Mitimas  w'ere  introduced  from  the  south  of  Peru. 

The  Incan  civilization,  then,  neither  blotted  out  nor  absorbed  the 
cultures  that  it  found  in  Ecuador.  It  existed  beside  them,  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  found  the  early  and  Incan  cultures 
side  by  side. 

V 

SALIENT  HISTORICAL  FACTS 

The  first  European  to  visit  the  beautiful  and  fertile  land  that  is 
now  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  the  famous  Spanish  navigator 
Bartolom^  Ruiz,  a  sailor  from  Moguer  in  the  service  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  de  Luque. 

The  intrepidly  adventurous  bark  commanded  by  Bartolom6 
Ruiz  entered  Ecuadorean  waters  in  the  year  1526.  Ruiz  discovered 
the  Bay  of  San  Mateo  on  September  21,  “seeing  there  three  great 
towns  close  to  the  sea,  and  some  Indians  came  out  to  him,  all  stiff 
with  gold,  and  three  chiefs  wearing  diadems,”  as  we  read  in  a  con¬ 
temporaneous  account. 

The  Spanish  discoverers  swept  from  north  to  south  through 
Ekuadorean  territory,  in  their  voyage  of  exploration  and  conquest 
searching  for  the  Peru  they  coveted,  the  empire  of  the  “Children  of 
the  Sun.” 

At  that  time  the  great  empire  of  Tahuantinsuyo  was  undergoing 
the  horrors  of  war.  Upon  the  death  of  the  famous  Inca  Huayna- 
capac,  as  has  been  said,  his  enormous  realm  was  divided  into  two 
parts — Quito  and  Cuzco.  In  Quito,  Ecuador,  Atahualpa  ruled  and  in 
Cuzco,  Peru,  his  brother  Hukscar  reigned. 

War  arose  between  Atahualpa  and  Huascar,  and  the  King  of 
Quito,  although  at  first  defeated,  was  the  final  victor.  The  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  gave  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  life  of  the  Indians, 
both  victors  and  vanquished.  The  dominion  of  Spain  over  the 
region  to  the  south  of  Panama  was  definitely  established  upon  the 
death  of  Atahualpa,  which  occurred  on  Saturday,  August  29,  1533. 

The  conquistadores  began  at  that  time  their  tremendous  epic  of 
valor,  endurance  and  daring.  They  founded  towns,  established  and 
extended  their  domain,  and  organized  an  administration  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  enormous  areas  they  had  won. 

Sebastian  de  Benalc&zar,  a  lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  was  charged  with 
effecting  the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Quito.  At  the  end  of  the 
12TI— 30— Bull.  8 - 2 
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year  1533  Benalcazar  left  San  Miguel  de  Tangarara  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Atahualpa.  Only  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle  against  nature 
and  against  the  Indians,  who  resolutely  and  valiantly  defended  their 
territory,  did  Benalcazar  enter  Quito,  the  capital  of  the  realm.  The 
cit}’^  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  warrior  Ruminahui,  so  that  the 
Spaniards  woidd  find  there  only  ruin  and  desolation. 

Spanish  Quito  was  founded  on  August  28,  1534,  as  the  “Villa  de 
San  Francisco  de  Quito,”  by  Marshal  Diego  de  Almagro,  a  comrade 
of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

Shortly  afterward  other  important  cities  were  founded:  Porto- 
viejo  in  1535,  Guayaquil  in  1537,  andLoja  in  1548.  In  1557  Cuenca 
del  Ecuador  was  established,  and  in  1570,  Ambato. 

The  “Villa  de  San  Francisco  de  Quito,”  estal)- 
lished  in  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  indigenous 
civilization,  grew  rapidly  in  importance,  fame, 
and  rank.  Its  rapid  development  caused  the 
Emperor  Charles  to  grant  it  in  1541  the  name 
and  privileges  of  a  city,  as  well  as  a  coat  of  arms. 
And  in  the  year  1556  Quito  received  from  the 
Emperor  a  royal  standard,  and  the  title  of  “The 
Very  Noble  and  Very  Loyal  City  of  San  F ran- 
cisco  de  Quito.” 

In  1560  the  residents  of  Quito,  meeting  to¬ 
gether  in  open  council,  requested  the  King 
that  the  region  be  constituted  a  royal  Audien- 
cia,  or  joint  political  and  judicial  district.  The 
request  was  favorably  received,  and  the  Audi- 
encia  established  by  royal  decree  of  August  23, 
1563. 

The  territorial  boundaries  of  the  Royal  Audi- 
encia  at  Quito,  according  to  that  decree,  were  as  follows: 

*  *  *  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  City  of  the  Kings  [Lima]  as  far  as 

the  port  of  Paita,  and  inland  as  far  as  but  excluding  Piura,  Cajamarca,  Chachapo- 
yas,  Moyobamba  and  Motilones,  and  including,  in  that  direction,  the  towns  of 
Jaen,  Valladolid,  Loja,  Zamora,  Cuenca,  La  Zarza  and  Guayaquil,  with  all  the 
other  towns  which  have  been  or  may  be  settled  in  that  section,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  towns  of  Canela  and  Quijos,  including  these,  with  all  others  which  may  be 
discovered;  along  the  coast  toward  Panama  as  far  as  and  including  the  port  of 
Buenaventura;  and  inland  to  Pasto,  Popayan,  Cali,  Buga,  Champanchica,  and 
Garichona,  for  the  other  places  in  the  territory  of  Popayan  belong  to  the  Audiencia 
of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  with  which,  inland,  it  has  a  common  boundary 
on  the  north;  and  with  the  Audiencia  of  the  Kings  on  the  south,  having  on  the 
west  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  east  provinces  not  yet  subjugated  or  explored. 

The  Audiencia  of  Quito  was  abolished  in  1717,  and  after  having 
been  reestablished  in  1722,  became  a  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  and  so  remained  until  independence. 


C  OAT  OF  ARMS  OF 
QUITO 

Oranted  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  de  Quito  by  Em- 
lieror  Charles  V  in  1541. 
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FACADE  OF  THE  CUCRCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  QUITO 

At  the  foot  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Pichincha,  the  city  of  Quito,  capital  of  Ecuador,  grows  and  prospers. 
In  the  above  illustration  may  be  seen  the  facade  of  the  celebnted  temple  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the 
foreground  one  of  the  cupolas  of  the  Jesuit  Church. 

The  Church  of  San  Francisco  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  bdieved  that  the  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Juan  Herrera,  the  architect  who  designed  the  Escorial  for  Philip  II  of  Spain.  If  Herrera  himself 
did  not  draw  the  plans,  then,  according  to  the  .Argentine  historian  Jo.s6  Torre  Revello,  they  must  be 
the  Work  of  his  rival,  Francisco  Becerra.  The  originai  stone  facade  was  less  heavy  because  of  the  greater 
height  of  its  towers,  later  destroye<i  hy  an  earthquake.  In  front  of  the  church  there  is  a  magnificent 
oourtyanl  with  a  baro<iue  colonnade  ^lO  feet  long  and  40  ;Wide. 
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VI 

ECUADOR  DURING  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 

An  indictment  against  the  methods  employed  by  Spain  in  her 
conquest  and  colonization  of  America,  if  based  on  generally  accepted 
ideas,  can  not  be  anything  but  unjust.  The  Spanish  colonial  system 
was  certainly  influenced  more  by  the  political  and  economic  theories 
universally  accepted  at  that  time  than  by  any  specific  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  legislation 
enacted  by  Spain  for  her  colonies  was  based  on  good  will  and  justice, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  code  known  as  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies  was  drawn  up  with  broadmindedness,  generosity,  and  foresight. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  laws  were  carried  out  poorly,  if  at 
all.  Viceroys,  Presidents,  and  other  authorities  often  pursued  a 
course  completely  opposite  to  that  prescribed  by  law.  The  indig¬ 
enous  peoples,  instead  of  being  well  treated,  educated,  and  converted 
to  Christianity,  as  the  laws  specified  should  be  done,  were  reduced 
to  slavery;  and  the  creole,  whom  the  law  placed  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  European  subjects  of  the  realm,  was  unjustly  subordinated  and 
disdained. 

But  even  granting  all  this,  it  is  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  to 
brand  the  Spanish  colonial  system  as  essentially  inhuman,  cruel,  and 
inefficient.  Nor  is  this  view  that  of  the  writer  alone;  it  is  held  by 
such  unbiased  minds  as  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  Zimmerman, 
Haebler,  Hubert,  Topf,  Vander  Linden,  Rosier,  Shaefer,  and  finally, 
that  sensitive  spirit,  Marius  Andr6. 

The  colonial  epoch  was  indeed  in  many  respects  a  period  of  hard¬ 
ship  for  Ecuador;  yet  to  the  Spaniard  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
the  foundation  of  that  civilization  and  culture  upon  which  later 
progress  was  built. 

With  the  first  Spanish  conquistadores  came  members  of  the  clei^ 
and  religious  orders  who  busied  themselves  establishing  schools  and 
teaching  arts  and  trades.  Fray  .Todoco  Ricke,  Superior  of  the  Convent 
of  San  Francisco,  which  was  founded  in  January,  1535,  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  school  in  Quito  for  teaching  the  natives  to  read  and 
write. 

In  the  year  1555  the  Franciscans  established  the  Colegio  de  San 
Andres,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Augustinians  in  1581. 
Afterwards  the  Franciscans  founded  the  Colegio  de  San  Buenaventura. 
The  Seminario  de  San  Luis,  started  in  the  year  1587  as  an  outgrowth 
of  classes  taught  by  private  individuals,  was  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits 
in  1592,  and  another,  the  Colegio  de  San  Fernando,  was  opened  by 
the  Dominican  friars.  Later  the  Seminario  de  San  Luis  gave  place 
to  the  University  of  San  Gregorio  Magno,  formally  established  in 
1620;  and  the  Colegio  de  San  Fernando  developed  later  into  the 


INI  KRIOR  OF  TIIK  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  QUITO 

Partiul  view  of  the  high  altar,  decorated  in  a  baro<|iie  style,  showing  Flemish  Renaissance  and  slight 
oriental  influences.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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University  of  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino.  Naturally  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools  and  universities  was  in  keeping  with  the 
political,  philosophical,  and  pedagogical  concepts  of  the  day. 

The  first  printing  press  was  brought  to  Ecuador  in  the  year  1750 
and,  strangely  enough,  set  up  in  Ambato,  the  city  destined  later  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Juan  Montalvo,  the  American  Cervantes. 

During  the  colonial  period  Ecuador  contributed  to  the  scientific 
world  such  figures  as  the  geographer  Pedro  Vicente  Maldonado 
(1710-1748),  the  historian  Juan  de  Velasco  (1727-1792),  the  naturalist 
Pedro  Franco  Davila,  and  the  physician  Espejo  (1747-1795). 

In  the  field  of  literature  mention  should  be  made,  among  others, 
of  the  names  of  Gaspar  de  Villarroel,  Jacinto  de  Evia,  Machado  de 
Chavez,  Laureano  de  la  Cruz,  Moran  de  Butron,  Alcedo,  Ayllon, 
Juan  Bautista  Aguirre,  Orosco,  Viescas,  and  Espejo  again. 

Jos4  Mejia  (1775-1813),  the  celebrated  orator  who  shared  with  the 
‘  divine”  Ai^uelles  first  place  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  also  belongs  to 
the  colonial  period. 

The  Audiencia  of  Quito  afforded  especially  favorable  conditions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  There  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  to-day,  as  in  bygone 
years,  the  colonial  monuments  which  are  faithful  witnesses  to  the 
aesthetic  genius  of  the  nation  receive  unfeigned  and  universal 
admiration. 

The  convents  and  churches  of  Quito  are  not  only  a  manifestation 
of  the  religious  faith  of  an  age  which  expressed  itself  in  the  erection  of 
lasting  memorials,  but  also  an  evidence  of  a  highly  developed  artistic 
sense,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  pleasure  in  the  creation  of 
harmonious,  elaborate,  and  inspiring  works  of  art. 

The  respective  facades  of  the  churches  of  the  Compahia  de  Jesiis 
and  San  Francisco  de  Quito,  as  well  as  the  cloisters  of  San  Francisco, 
San  Augustin,  La  Merced,  and  Santo  Domingo,  have  become  familiar 
the  world  over  through  photographs.  Yet  this  does  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  Quito’s  architectural  treasures.  For 
example,  the  portals,  cloisters,  and  altars  of  the  churches  of  San 
Diego,  El  Tejar,  Santa  Clara,  and  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Capilla 
Mayor  in  the  cathedral,  are  all  works  of  consummate  beauty  and 
harmony  of  design. 

Ecuadorean  sculpture  of  the  xvi,  xvii,  and  xviii  centuries  boasts 
the  names  of  Francisco  Benitez,  Diego  de  Robles,  Antonio  Fernandez, 
Padre  Carlos,  Olmos  (better  known  as  “Pampite”),  Jacinto  Lopez, 
Francisco  Tipan,  Juan  Bautista  Menacho,  Maestro  Uriaco,  Toribio 
Avila,  Sor  Maria  de  San  Jos4,  and  finally,  the  w^ell  knowm  “Caspicara,” 
whose  real  name  was  Manuel  Chili.  The  celebrated  Gaspar  de 
Zangurima,  a  native  of  Cuenca  whom  the  Great  Liberator  Simon 
Bolivar  was  pleased  to  commend  and  honor,  ends  the  list. 


M. 


CLOISTERS  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CONVENT,  QUITO 

One  of  the  four  great  cloisters  of  the  convent  as  seen  by  the  Spanish  etcher  Roura  Oxandaberro. 
The  arches  am  supported  by  104  Doric  columns  of  stone.  Numerous  valuable  and  ancient 

i>aintings  adorn  the  walls.  The  cloister  was  designed  by  Antonio  Rodriguez,  an  Ecuadorean 
'ranciscan. 
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The  so-called  Quito  school  of  painting  has  always  been  celebrated, 
the  well-deserved  fame  which  this  group  has  come  to  enjoy  being 
chiefly  due  to  the  beauty  of  works  from  the  brushes  of  artists  like 
Sanchez  Galquez,  Juan  de  Illescas,  Luis  de  Rivera,  Fray  Pedro 
Iied6n,  the  nun  Magdalena  Davalos,  Morales,  Oviedo,  Vela,  Fray 
Domingo,  Jos<5  Ramirez,  Juan  de  Benavides,  Cortes,  Samaniego, 
Bernardo  Rodriguez,  and  Antonio  Salas.  Miguel  de  Santiago,  w'ho 
has  been  called  the  greatest  American  painter,  his  son-in-law, 
(lorlvar  Gonzalez,  and  his  daughter  Isabel  Santiago  also  deserve 
special  mention.  In  Santiago’s  studio  Bernab4  Labato  and  Sim6n  de 
N’alenzuela  were  friends  and  distinguished  pupils. 

Nor  was  it  exceptional  for  colonial  artists  to  achieve  renown  in 
both  painting  and  sculpture.  Such  genius  was  displayed  by  the 
Spaniard  Luis  de  Rivera  and  the  Ecuadorean  Bernardo  de  I^egarda, 
who  “invented  a  new  type  of  Immaculate  Conception,  unknown  in 
the  Marian  iconography.” 

During  the  colonial  period,  a  brisk  export  trade  w'as  carried  on  in 
Ecuadorean  objects  of  art,  principally  with  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru, 
(’olomhia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  recorded,  for  example, 
that  between  the  years  1779  and  1788,  264  boxes  of  pictures  and 
statuary  were  shipped  from  Guayatpiil  to  foreign  ports. 

While  visiting  South  America,  Aristides  Sartorio,  celebrated  Ital¬ 
ian  artist  and  critic,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  toward  Quito  when 
he  declared  it  to  he  “a  center  of  expansion  and  diffusion  of  art,”  and 
“an  exquisite  casket  of  American  art.” 

The  authoritative  and  brilliant  works  of  Jos6  Gabriel  Navarro, 
Contribuciortes  a  la  Hintoria  del  Arte  en  el  Ecuador  and  La  Escultura 
en  el  Ecuador  durante  Ion  niglos  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  have  been  to 
many  a  great  revelation. 

In  concluding  this  brief  reference  to  the  cultural  development  of 
Ecuador  during  the  colonial  period,  due  tribute  must  also  be  paid 
to  the  noted  travelers  who  helped  to  diffuse  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  the  country.  Among  them  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  French  academicians  Louis  Godin,  Pedro  Bouguer,  and  Carlos 
de  la  Condamine,  their  Spanish  companions  Jorge  Juan  and  Antonio 
de  Ulloa,  and  later,  Francisco  Jos6  de  Caldas  and  Baron  Alexander 
von  Humboldt. 

VH 

THE  FIRST  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENTS 

In  that  region  which  had  been  the  great  kingdom  of  Quito  Spanish 
rule  conformed  to  the  colonizing  system  of  the  Crowm,  a  system  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  detailed  study  by  both  American  and  European 
authors 
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Let  US  remember  at  this  point  that,  in  order  to  jud^e  the  gov'ern- 
ment  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  in  their  American  colonies,  it  has  become  a 
general  custom  to  distinguish  between  the  legal  colonial  system — 
that  is,  the  whole  structure  of  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  fonnu- 
lated — and  the  actual  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
resident  in  America. 

Almost  unanimous  praise  is  given  to  the  former,  and  with  equal 
unanimity  condemnation  and  disapproval  is  meted  out  to  the  latter, 
which  in  some  cases  was  the  origin  of  the  wars  of  independence,  and 
in  every  case  hastened  their  outbreak. 

In  the  territory  of  the  present  republic  of  Ecuador  it  may  be  un- 
reservedlj’^  stated  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  Crown  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

In  fact,  the  civil  wars  that  broke  out  between  the  conquistadores 
brought  Marshal  Diego  de  Almagro  and  Francisco  Pizarro  to  a 
tragic  end.  A  son  of  Almagro  rose  to  brief  power,  only  to  fall  forth¬ 
with.  And  then  followed  a  series  of  events  involving  Governor  Vaca 
de  Castro  and  the  ill-starred  Viceroy  Blasco  Nunez  Vela,  whom  the 
rebel  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Atavillos,  pursued 
and  defeated  at  Inaquito. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the  first  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  And  his  ambition  for  independent  rule  was  spurred  on  not 
only  by  warriors  like  the  famous  Francisco  de  Carvajal,  “the  demon 
of  the  Andes,”  but  also  by  civilians  of  high  position  and  great  prestige. 
It  is  stated,  in  fact,  that  the  famous  Fray  Jodoco  Ricke,  the  first 
Superior  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Quito,  counseled  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  have  himself 
crowned  king,  and  then  ask  the  Pope  that  he  be  invested  with  the 
throne  of  Peru. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  intended  to  govern  Peru  independently,  but  his 
political  and  administrative  ability  was  not  as  great  as  his  ambition 
for  power,  and  after  having  been  defeated  by  La  Gasca,  in  the  battle 
of  Jaquijaguana,  on  April  9,  1548,  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
The  learned  Peruvian  writer,  Jos6  de  la  Riva  Aguero,  points  out  the 
fact  that  Canon  Coronel,  of  Quito,  wrote  a  book  entitled  De  Bello 
Justo,  defending  the  aspirations  of  Pizarro. 

From  1548  to  1592  peace  reigned  in  the  Audiencia  of  Quito,  but 
in  1592  there  occurred  the  Alcabala  Revolution.  Beginning  on 
August  15,  1592,  an  alcabala,  which  consisted  of  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
upon  all  merchandise  sold  either  in  commerce  or  in  public  markets, 
was  to  be  imposed  in  Quito.  On  sales  of  coca  the  tax  was  to  be  5 
per  cent. 

However,  toward  the  end  of  July,  1592,  the  City  Council  of  Quito 
decided  not  to  submit  to  this  taxation,  and  when  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties  tried  to  enforce  the  measure,  the  populace  made  demonstrations, 


“LA  REQLA” 


By  Miguel  de  Santiago,  who  was  born  in  Quito  and  lived  there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tury.  He  is  reput^  to  be  the  greatest  South  American  painter  of  the  Colonial  period;  in  fact,  the  well- 
known  artist  and  critic,  Sartorio,  says:  “Miguel  de  Santiago  surpasses  alt  .South  American  painters,  and 
is  worth  all  of  them  together."  This  painting,  which  measures  18  by  21  feet,  is  called  “La  Kegla” 
(The  Canon),  and  bangs  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  San  Augustin,  Quito. 
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began  rioting,  and  broke  open  the  gates  of  the  prison  in  order  to 
liberate  their  leader,  Alonso  Moreno  Bellido.  The  frightened 
authorities  suspended  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  1592,  it  became  known  that  troops 
were  on  the  way,  sent  from  Lima  to  subdue  and  punish  the  people 
of  Quito.  Feeling  ran  high,  and  the  populace  took  up  arms.  A 
militia  corps  was  organized,  and  officers  appointed;  in  short,  the 
movement  became  an  organized  uprising  against  the  colonial  au¬ 
thorities.  Moreover,  says  Gonzalez  Suarez,  some  of  the  leaders 
conceived  still  bolder  plans,  going  so  far  as  to  propose  the  idea  t)f 
absolute  independence  from  Spain,  uiging  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  go  to  England,  by  way  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  there  seek  backing, 
assistance,  and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  hazardous  and  difiicidt  undertaking. 

The  assassination  of  Moreno  Bellido,  attributed  to  the  guard  of 
the  President  of  the  Audiencia,  unleashed  the  rage  of  the  rebels,  who 
attacked  the  President’s  house,  disarmed  the  guard,  and  took  the 
President  prisoner. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  Alcabala  Revolution  it  was  asserted 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  present  petitions,  and  proclaimed 
that  arms  had  been  taken  up  “to  defend  the  honor,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  country.” 

In  the  years  1625,  1734,  and  1736  there  were  other  attempts  at 
rebellion  against  the  Spanish  on  the  part  of  creole  citizens  of  Quito. 
The  distinctions  which  were  made  between  Spaniards  and  creoles  in 
everything  that  meant  consideration  and  honors,  rank  and  public 
office,  and  even  rights  and  privileges,  only  served  to  intensify  for  the 
Americans  their  ideas  of  emancipation  and  self-government.  The 
quarrels  in  the  monasteries  between  creole  and  Spanish  friars,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  spread  to  the  streets;  once  the 
passions  of  the  civil  population  were  aroused,  the  two  factions, 
Spanish  and  creole,  attacked  each  other  with  determined  frenzy. 
Naturally,  the  authorities  sided  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  colo¬ 
nials,  consequently,  were  at  odds  with  both. 

By  1736  affairs  had  reached  such  a  state  that  the  learned  historian 
of  Ecuador,  Federico  Gonzalez  Suarez,  Archbishop  of  Quito,  could 
say:  “This  might  be  called  the  firet  spark  that,  bursting  forth  sud¬ 
denly,  caused  the  great  conflagration  of  the  Colombian  war.”  He 
added:  “From  one  event,  of  slight  importance  in  itself,  sprang  the 
idea  of  emancipation,  which,  like  ascending  sap,  began  to  permeate 
unobtrusively  the  whole  social  body.” 

By  1765  the  rebellion  had  already  assumed  significant  proportions. 
The  Government  of  Spain  had  established  a  monopoly  on  distilled 
spirits;  that  is  to  say,  individuals  were  forbidden  to  manufacture 
them,  and  it  was  decreed  that  no  spirits  should  be  distilled  except 


L 
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SCULPTURE  IN  WOOD  BY  PADRE  CARLOS 


Head  of  Saint  Bernardino  of  Siena,  by  Padre  Carlos,  who  lived  between  lfi20  and  IfiSO.  He 
and  Manuel  Chili,  the  latter  better  known  as  “Caspicara,”  are  recognized  as  “princes  of 
Colonial  American  sculpture  for  the  excellence  of  their  work  as  well  as  for  their  productivity.  ” 
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for  account  of  the  Royal  Treasury.  The  aggressive  way  in 
which  this  monopoly  was  established  and  maintained,  and  also  the 
establishment  of  an  excise  tax  on  all  foodstuffs  brought  into  the 
city,  were  the  pretexts  for  a  new  uprising  which  lasted  for  several 
months,  and  which  became  especially  threatening  on  May  22  and 
June  24. 

At  that  time  the  residents  of  certain  districts,  in  full  mutiny  and 
well  armed,  took  possession  of  the  city,  attacked  and  burned  the 
headquarters  of  the  monopoly,  and  with  shouts  of  “Down  with  bad 
government,”  and  “Death  to  foreign  interlopers,”  assaidted  the 
palace  of  the  Audiencia,  which  they  occupied  after  a  long  struggle, 
although  the  judges  had  been  able  to  escape  and  take  refuge  in  a 
monastery. 

In  Quito,  according  to  the  English  historian  Coxe,  the  insurrection 
was  of  a  very  dangerous  nature.  He  says  that  after  having  ejected 
the  royal  functionaries,  the  revolutionists  offered  the  leadership  to 
one  of  their  own  number,  refused  to  entertain  any  idea  of  compro¬ 
mise,  and  to  an  offer  of  pardon  replied:  “We  have  no  need  of  pardon 
for  we  have  not  sinned;  we  shall  go  on  paying  the  former  taxes,  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  no  new'  Spanish  rulers,  and  regain  our  right  to  choose 
those  most  acceptable  to  us.” 

By  1765,  the  people  of  Quito  w'ere  quite  generally  in  favor  of  the 
idea  of  a  national  independent  government,  to  include  an  executive 
horn  in  the  country.  The  feeling  took  concrete  form  in  the  desire 
that  such  ruler  should  be  Manuel  Ponce  de  Guerrero,  the  fourth 
Count  of  Selva  Florida. 


VIII 

ESPEJO  OF  QUITO,  PRECURSOR  OF  SPANISH  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  Ecuadorean  savant,  Jacinto  Jij6n  y  Caamano,  to  whom 
American  archaeology  is,  as  shown  above,  so  greatly  indebted,  had 
good  reason  for  affirming  that  the  “Monopoly  Revolution”  of 
1765  ended  the  period  of  unconscious  gestation  of  independence, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Espejo  began  the  era  of  purely  American 
preparation  and  education  in  the  doctrines  of  liberty.  That  mestizo 
student  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Audiencia  continued,  perfected, 
and  made  practicable  the  idea  of  American  autonomy — a  concept  of 
the  people  of  Quito  and  peculiar  to  them. 

Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  de  Santa  Cruz  y  Espejo  was  a  true 
precursor  of  Spanish- American  independence.  He  was  born  in  Quito  in 
February,  1747.  His  parents  were  the  Cajamarcan  Indian  Luis  de  la 
Cruz  y  Espejo  and  Catalina  Aldaz  y  Larraincar,  a  mulatto  of  Quito. 

From  infancy  Espejo  was  distinguished  for  his  vigorous  intelligence, 
his  observant  spirit,  and  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  a  wdde  range  of 
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serious  studies.  Indisputable  talent,  a  restless  and  inquiring  spirit,  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  all  ruled  by  a  strong  and  well-controlled  will, 
united  to  make  of  Espejo  a  learned  and  interesting  man.  He  knew 
jurisprudence  and  theology,  politics  and  medicine,  philosophy  and 
literature.  He  understood  Latin,  studied  Greek,  and  translated 
French. 

At  20  he  graduated  as  doctor  in  medicine  and  also  received  his 
degree  in  civil  and  canonical  law.  In  1779  he  wrote  his  first  book 
entitled  El  Nuevo  Luciano  de  Quito,  o  Despertador  de  los  Ingenios 
Quitenos,  a  bitter  criticism,  especially  of  methods  of  teaching,  directed 
against  Spanish  writers,  ignorant  friars,  incompetent  preachers,  and 
pettifogging  lawyers  who  meddled  in  public  matters.  Espejo  dis¬ 
plays  a  knowledge  of  Bacon  and  Erasmus,  Grotius  and  Hobbes, 
Locke  and  Puffendorf,  Pascal  and  Malebranche,  and  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau. 

In  1780  Espejo  wrote  two  works,  the  first  entitled  Alarco  Porcio 
Caton  and  the  second.  La  Ciencia  Blancardina^.  That  year  the  upris¬ 
ing  of  Tupac  Amaru  took  place  in  Peru,  an  event  endangering  Spanish 
rule  in  the  land  of  the  Incas.  Documents  prove  that  Tupac  Amaru 
had  sympathizers  and  coworkers  in  Quito,  among  whom  Mariano 
Ortega  was  especially  distinguished. 

Espejo,  in  the  second  part  of  La  Golilla,  written  late  in  1781  or  in 
1782,  lauded  the  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amaru,  and  declared  that  it  was 
for  a  just  cause,  since  those  engaged  in  it  were  but  seeking  to  recover 
their  ancient  and  legitimate  rights.  This  book  was  an  attack  upon 
the  King,  ministers,  royal  inspectors,  and  Presidents  of  Audiencias. 
President  Villalengua  of  the  Audiencia  of  Quito  denounced  La 
Golilla  as  an  “atrocious,  bloodthirsty,  and  seditious  satire,”  adding, 
“Any  tribunal  of  Europe  w’ould  consider  it  sufficient  ground  for 
imprisoning  the  author  for  life.” 

So  pernicious  were  Espejo’s  revolutionary  ideas  considered,  and 
so  dangerous  his  presence  in  Quito,  that  on  the  pretext  of  appointing 
him  physician  to  the  expedition  of  Requena,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Amazon  region.  Espejo,  understanding  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  sending  him  to  the  forests  of  the  Amazon,  hid  away  and 
then  fled.  The  President  of  the  Audiencia,  in  1783,  issued  to  the 
authorities  in  his  jurisdiction  warrants  for  Espejo’s  apprehension, 
describing  the  so-called  criminal  and  ordering  his  arrest. 

During  the  years  1785,  1786,  and  1787  Espejo  wrote  the  following 
works  in  the  order  named;  Rejlexiones  acerca  de  un  Metodo  Seguro 
para  Preservar  a  los  Pueblos  de  las  Viruelas  (Reflections  on  a  Sure 
Method  of  Protecting  the  People  from  Smallpox);  Dejensa  de  los 

*  This  presumably  deals  with  the  writings  of  Steven  Blancard  or  Blankaart,  a  Dutch  physician  and 
pharmacist,  who  lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  XVII  century. — Editor. 
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Curax  de  Riobamba  (A  Defense  of  the  Priests  of  Kiobainba);  and 
Cartas  Riobambenses  (Letters  from  Riobamba). 

In  1787  Espejo  was  prosecuted  a  second  time  on  account  of  his 
“seditious  and  subversive”  ideas.  Imprisoned  as  a  “state  eriminal,” 
the  patriot  of  Quito  was  sent  to  Bogota  in  1788  to  he  tried  before  the 
Viceroy  himself. 

There  he  found  opportunity  to  spread  more  widely  his  political 
ideas.  He  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Antonio  Narino,  Francisco 
A.  Zea,  and  other  distinguished  (Colombians,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
Espejo  was  a  decisive  factor  in  starting  Narino,  another  precui*sor  of 
liberty,  on  the  dangerous  campaign  for  independence.  In  Bogota 
Espejo  published  his  famous  Dixcurso  dirigido  a  la  mug  ilustre  y  may 
leal  ciwlad  de  Quito,  representada  por  su  ilustrlsimo  Cabildo,  Ju^dicia 
y  Regimiento,  y  a  todos  los  senores  socios  proristos  a  la  ereccion  de  una 
xoc.iedad  patriot  lea,  sobre  la  necesidad  de  estableeerla  luego  con  el  tltulo 
de  Excuela  de  Concordia  ”  (Discourse  addressed  to  the  very  eminent 
and  very  loyal  city  of  Quito,  represented  by  its  illustrious  Cabildo, 
court  and  regiment,  and  to  all  the  members  who  favor  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  patriotic  society,  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  once,  under  the  name  of  “A  School  of  Concord”). 

Early  in  1790  Espejo  returned  to  Quito  and  redoubled  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  efforts,  helping  to  establish,  in  November  of  the  next  year, 
the  Sociedad  Patriotica  de  Amigos  del  Pals  (Patriotic  Society  of  Friends 
of  the  Country),  of  which  he  wrote  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  served  as  the  very  active  secretary. 

In  the  same  month,  he  published  the  “Preliminary  Notice”  of  a 
periodical  to  be  entitled  Primicias  de  la  Cultura  de  Quito  (First- 
fruits  of  Quito’s  Culture),  and  on  Thursday,  January  5,  1792,  the 
initial  number  of  the  Primicias  was  issued,  this  being  the  first  periodi¬ 
cal  to  be  published  in  the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Quito. 

At  that  time  Espejo  was  also  the  first  public  librarian  of  the  Audi¬ 
encia,  for  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spanish  America  the 
collections  of  books  in  their  monasteries  had  been  converted  into 
public  libraries. 

In  1794  the  connection  between  the  patriots  of  Colombia  and  those 
of  Ecuador  became  evident.  On  September  6  seditious  posters 
appeared  in  Bogota,  and  during  the  investigation  made  to  identify 
their  author  it  was  discovered  that  Narino,  the  friend  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  disciple  of  Espejo,  had  translated  The  Rights  oj  Man. 
On  October  4  of  the  same  year  there  appeared  in  Quito  banners  of  red 
taffeta  bearing  crosses  of  white  paper  with  the  inscriptions  Liberi 
esto — Felicitatem  et  gloriam  consecuto — Salra  Cruce.  On  the  same  day 
there  were  also  found  in  Quito  seditious  posters,  inciting  the  people 
to  revolt. 
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The  organized  rebellion  planned  and  directed  by  Espejo  in  the  same 
year  was  discovered,  and  that  indomitable  revolutionary  was  put  in 
close  confinement  “for  certain  grave  reasons  of  state,”  and  for  being 
“a  devotee  of  the  impieties  of  the  French  Revolution.”  He  was 
released  from  prison  only  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  w'hich  occurred  on 
December  27,  1795. 

In  closing  this  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  immortal 
Elcuadorean  pioneer  of  liberty,  it  is  fitting  to  add  a  summary  of  the 
articles  of  his  political  faith. 

Espejo  conceived  the  political  emancipation  of  all  Spanish  American 
colonies  which,  on  separation  from  the  Crown,  should  constitute 
independent  nations,  organized  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
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ment.  For  this  reason  he  desired  that  the  initial  rally  cry  for  inde¬ 
pendence  should  ring  forth  simultaneously  from  the  capitals  of  all  the 
Viceroyalties  and  Audiencias,  and  that  all  the  colonies  should  main¬ 
tain  close  relations  with  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  and 
defend  each  other  from  the  power  of  the  Crown. 

Every'  national  government  should  be  organized  upon  the  premise 
that  all  men  were  free  and  equal.  Only  Americans  were  to  participate 
in  the  government.  Foreigners  w'ere  not  to  be  expelled,  but  they — 
especially  the  Spanish — were  not  to  hold  any  positions  in  the  public 
administration  or  in  the  government.  All  members  of  the  clergy 
should  be  natives  of  the  country,  never  foreigners.  The  Pope  w'as  to 
he  requested  that,  after  reserving  to  the  religious  communities  a 
;«>— Bull.  8 - 3 
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sufficient  amount  of  their  property  to  cover  their  needs,  the  rest  of 
their  possessions  should  be  assigned  for  use  in  other  good  works. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  Espejo’s  political  vision 
was  not  merely  local,  limited  to  his  own  surroundings;  he  considered 
Spanish  America  as  a  single  entity,  as  an  harmonious  unit,  and  his 
plans  for  emancipation  referred  always  to  the  whole  of  America.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  known  that  in  1787  he  carried  on  political 
correspondence  with  Lima,  Popayan,  Santa  Fe,  and  Mariquita.  In 
the  same  year  he  wanted  to  visit  Peru,  and  in  1794  he  tried  to  arrange 
a  trip  to  Mexico,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Aires.  These  facts  explain 
why  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  case  brought  against  Espejo 
stated  that  “  in  order  to  institute  proceedings  it  was  necessary  to 
make  official  investigations  in  places  far  distant  from  the  vice¬ 
royalty.” 

We  should  not  close  these  brief  notes  on  this  pioneer  patriot  with¬ 
out  tracing  the  relation  between  his  life  and  work  and  those  of  the 
Venezuelan  leader  General  Francisco  Miranda  and  the  Colombian 
hero  Antonio  Narino  y  Alvarez. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  period  over  which  the  lives  of  these 
precursors  of  liberty  extended.  Espejo  was  born  earliest,  in  1747; 
Miranda  next,  in  1756;  and  Narino  last,  in  1760.  Their  life  spans  va¬ 
ried  considerably.  Espejo  lived  48  years,  Miranda  60,  and  Narino  64, 
their  deaths  occurring  in  1795, 1816,  and  1824,  respectively. 

The  revolutionary  activities  of  Espejo  were  first  in  point  of  time,  and 
his  premature  death,  due  to  persecution  and  imprisonment,  prevented 
his  taking  part  in  the  actual  struggle,  as  did  Miranda  and  Narino. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  significance  and 
importance  of  Espejo’s  labors  for  emancipation,  labors  recognized  by 
such  foreign  authors  as  Ricardo  Becerra  and  Carlos  Arturo  Torres, 
Colombians;  Blanco  y  Azpuriia,  a  Venezuelan;  and  Gonzalo  Bulnes, 
a  Chilean. 

When  Espejo  and  Narino  became  acquainted  in  Bogota  in  1789 
the  personalities  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  were  very  different. 
Espejo  was  42,  Narino  29.  Espejo  had  already  written  his  principal 
works,  El  Nuei'o  Luciano,  Marco  Porcio  Caton,  La  Cienciu  Blancari- 
ina.,  Rejlexiones  sobre  las  Viruelas,  Dejensa  de  los  Curas  de  Riobamba, 
and  Cartas  Riobambenses.  Narino,  still  young,  was  known  at  that 
time  merely  as  a  literary  amateur.  Espejo  was  in  Bogota  in  connec¬ 
tion  wdth  his  second  political  prosecution,  to  be  tried  and  sentenced 
as  a  “state  prisoner,  notorious  libeler,  and  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.”  The  revolutionary  work  of  Narino,  however,  first  came  to  the 
front  in  1794,  when  he  translated  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Again  Jij6n  y  Caamano  is  correct  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Miranda’s  ideas  about  emancipation  were  the  result  of  his  travels, 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  United  States  of  America,  already  free,  glorious, 
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and  prosperous;  they  were  formed  outside  of  America,  and  dev'eloped 
far  from  his  own  countr>\  But  Espejo’s  genius  made  practicable  the 
idea  of  Spanish  American  autonomy,  original  with  the  people  of  Quito; 
he  perfected  and  gave  form  to  a  purely  creole  concept. 

History-,  the  impartial  voice  of  the  centuries,  can  not  but  grant 
ecpial  glory  to  each  of  that  remarkable  trio,  Espejo,  Miranda,  and 
Narino. 

IX' 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  QUITO,  1809 

The  death  of  Espejo,  in  1795,  interrupted  the  work  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  already  begun,  hut  could  not  retard  it  indefinitely.  The 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  warrior  had  fallen,  he  who  was  the  soul 
and  brain  of  the  movement,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  struggle,  but  his 
sacrifice  coidd  not  he  fruitless.  The  impetus  had  been  given;  the 
movement  was  under  way;  martyrdom  was  but  a  consecration  and 
redemption,  and  the  death  of  Espejo — the  first  victim  to  fall  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Ecuadorean  patriots — served  but  to  invigorate  the 
campaign  for  emancipation. 

The  friends  and  disciples  of  Espejo,  however,  continued  to  work 
for  freedom,  and  in  December,  1808,  and  in  March,  1809,  launched 
two  daring  plans,  which  had  been  slowly  and  ably  prepared.  Both 
unfortunately  met  failure. 

Although  some  of  the  principal  leaders  were  imprisoned,  they 
never  denied  that  they  sought  self-government.  On  the  contrary, 
with  well-founded  reasons  and  well-stated  pleas,  they  maintained 
that  their  cause  was  good  and  patriotic,  just  and  glorious.  They 
were  accused  of  “plots  against  the  State,  lese  majesty,  subversion  of 
order  and  of  didy’  constituted  authority,”  hut  invoking  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  public  law,  they  proclaimed  and  defended  their  project  as 
“just,  rational,  and  legitimate,”  claiming  that  “peoples  have  the 
right  to  choose  the  form  of  government  that  seems  to  them  best.” 
Thus  did  Dr.  Manuel  Rodriguez  de  Quiroga  write  in  his  notable 
Alegato,  defending  himself  before  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
explaining  his  situation  to  his  “fellow  citizens  of  America.” 

From  the  hands  of  Pedro  Munoz,  secretary  to  the  President  of 
the  Audiencia,  some  of  the  patriots  snatched  the  documents  con¬ 
taining  the  record  of  proceedings  instituted  against  those  implicated 
in  the  events  of  March,  1809. 

But  as  soon  as  the  leaders  of  this  plot  were  out  of  prison  they  went 
on  A^ith  their  revolutionary  work,  and  on  August  10,  1809,  there  rang 
out  in  Quito  an  inspiring  rally  cry  of  freedom  acclaimed  throughout 
Spanish  America  with  rejoicing.  The  President  of  the  Audiencia, 
Count  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  was  forthwith  imprisoned,  the  government  of 
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the  Spanish  authorities  repudiated,  and  a  ^overniiif;  council,  consti¬ 
tuted  \mder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Marcpiis  of  Selva  Alejrre,  a  confi¬ 
dant  and  disciple  of  Espejo.  The  judiciarv*  functions  were  intrusted  to 
a  special  institution  created  for  the  purpose,  with  one  division  for 
civil  and  another  for  criminal  cases.  For  preserving:  public  order  and 
for  defending:  national  autonomy  an  army  was  org:anized  under 
the  name  of  La  Falange  (The  Phalan.x).  This  force,  according:  to  a 
document  of  the  time,  “had  a  very  handsome  corps  of  officers,  in 
which  the  verj'  flower  of  the  youth  of  Quito  served.” 


CH.\PTER  KOO.M  OF  S.VX  AGl  STix 

This  rx(iuisit«  (seiii  of  art  is  the  shrine  of  Eeuatlorean  patriotism.  The  Chapter  room  dates 
from  the  early  seventeenth  century;  its  renaissance  ceilinir  of  geometric  designs  showing 
M<Kirish  influence  frames  in  its  rich  gilt  carvings  more  than  60  paintings,  and  the  2  rows  of 
stalls,  where  200  persons  may  be  seate<l.  are  decorated  with  sculpture  of  rare  perfection. 

It  was  in  this  Chapter  room  that  the  people  of  Ouito,  in  the  meeting  of  .\ugust  16, 1S09,  ratifle<i 
their  declaration  of  indejiendence,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  patriots  who  fell  on  .\ugust  2, 

1610,  restcl  in  state. 

All  of  these  steps  met  with  the  approval  of  the  people,  w'ho  sanctioned 
the  revolutionarv'  movement,  as  well  as  the  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  siibstiUited  for  the  old  rdgime,  in  an  open  town  meeting 
held  in  the  beautiful  Chapter  Room  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  now'  a  shrine  of  Ecuadorean  patriotism. 

In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  their  master,  Espejo, 
that  the  movement  for  emancipation  should  be  general  and  simul¬ 
taneous  throughout  Spanish  America,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
of  1809  informed  the  various  Viceroyalties,  Audiencias,  and  Cap¬ 
taincies  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Quito  on  August  10, 
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1809.  At  the  open  meeting  of  August  10,  Dr.  Manuel  Rodriguez 
de  Quiroga,  Minister  of  Justice,  read  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
“the  peoples  of  America,”  in  which  he  plead:  “Support  our  sacred 
projects!  Quickened  by  the  same  spirit  which  inspires  us,  unite 
your  efforts  to  ours!” 

However,  the  movement  in  Quito  was  not  immediately  seconded 
in  America;  partial  counter-revolutions  occurred  even  in  Ecuador 
itself;  from  the  neighboring  viceroyalties  numerous  bodies  of  well- 
organized  troops  were  sent,  and  Quito,  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon 
its  own  resources  for  defense,  had  to  capitulate  to  the  Spanish  au- 


CLOISTER  OF  SAN  AOUSTIN 

The  flat  ceiling  of  these  cloisters  is  richly  carvetl,  and  on  the  walls  may  be  seen  a  veritable 
gallery  of  fine  i)aintings  of  the  Ecuadorean  school.  In  the  cloisters  api)ears  the  first  ase  in 
.\niericaofan  intercoiuniniation  with  arches  differing  in  height,  after  the  .\rahic  fashion,  thus 
introducing  to  the  New  World  an  architectural  style  which  later  produml  such  beautiful 
examples  as  the  Torre  Tagle  Palace  in  Lima,  Peru. 


thorities  on  October  24,  1809,  when  Count  Ruiz  de  Castilla  took  over 
the  government. 

The  independent  rule  of  the  Governing  Council  had  lasted  almost 
three  months. 

Ruiz  de  Castilla  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  surrender; 
with  the  more  than  5,000  soldiers  at  his  command  he  began  on 
December  4  a  merciless  persecution  and  imprisonment  of  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  August  revolutionary  movement. 

The  following  year,  on  August  2,  1810,  many  of  the  imprisoned 
patriots,  including  some  of  the  principal  leaders,  were  butchered 
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in  prison,  an  act  which  aroused  deep  indignation  throughout  America, 
especially  in  Caracas,  Bogota,  and  Valparaiso. 

The  blood  shed  by  these  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty  inspired  a 
new  effort  for  freedom,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  a  Superior 
Council  was  once  more  established,  and  independence  again  pro¬ 
claimed. 

For  the  better  organization  of  the  government,  the  Superior 
Council  convened  a  congress,  which  met  in  Quito  on  December  4, 
1811.  On  February  15,  1812,  the  first  “Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Quito”  was  promulgated,  an  important  document,  based  on  the 
plans  worked  out  by  Calisto  Miranda  and  Miguel  Antonio  Rodriguez. 
This  “Solemn  Pact  of  Association  and  Union  between  the  Provinces 
which  form  the  State  of  Quito”  is  composed  of  54  articles  which, 
in  spite  of  ingenuous  declarations  charming  in  their  simplicity,  con¬ 
tain  the  principles  of  an  independent  and  autonomous  government, 
democratic  and  representativ'e  in  form. 

The  revolutionary  forces  were  victorious  at  Pasto,  and  conquered 
also  at  Paredones  and  Verdeloma,  but  afterward  were  defeated  by 
veteran  troops  commanded  by  the  new'  President  of  the  Royal 
Audiencia,  Gen.  Toribio  Montes,  w'ho  occupied  Quito  on  November 
8,  1812.  This  fact,  together  with  a  defeat  inflicted  later  upon  the 
patriots  at  Ibarra,  ended  the  revolutionary  regime  of  the  Superior 
Council. 

This  time  the  free  and  independent  government  had  lasted  more 
than  two  years.  Quito  was  subdued  by  superior  force,  directed  by 
the  able  Montes,  but  the  torch  of  liberty  had  already  begun  to  illu¬ 
mine,  as  w'ith  the  light  of  dawm,  other  regions  of  America. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  that  time  the  name  Quito  referred 
to  all  Ecuador,  and  Quitenos  to  all  Ecuadoreans. 

The  unswerving  tenacity  of  the  people  of  Quito  in  their  struggle  for 
independence  may  be  proved  by  innumerable  official  documents  of 
the  period.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  here  some  paragraphs  from  an 
official  note  by  President  Joaqufn  Molina,  w'ritten  in  Cuenca  on 
April  11,  1811,  and  addressed  to  the  Regency.  The  accusation  by 
the  successor  of  Count  Ruiz  de  Castilla  is  significant  and  definite;  but 
that  very  accusation  constitutes  high  praise  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence  which  ever  inspired  the  Ecuadoreans: 

Experience  has  proven  that  from  its  earliest  days  the  ideas  of  the  Province  of 
Quito  have  been  inclined  toward  revolution  and  independence.  This  is  the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  fathers;  this  the  milk  that  nurtured  the  sons;  this  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  dearest  dreams;  this  the  end  for  which  they  sigh;  this,  in  a  word, 
is  the  goal  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts  and  on  which  they  unceasingly 
ponder,  the  matter  considered  beyond  all  others  supreme. 

An  uninterrupted  series  of  proofs  shows  that,  however  much  they  may  seem 
to  slumber,  they  are  ever  w'atchful  of  this  matter,  and  that  in  times  of  greatest 
apparent  quiet  they  never  desist  from  planning  how  to  put  their  designs  into 
effect. 
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Tlie  ackiiowledgiiu'iit  of  and  sul)jection  and  obedience  to  extraneous  sovereignty  : 
is  and  always  lias  been  considered,  deep  in  their  hearts,  a  heavy  and  unbearable 
yoke,  which  they  have  tried  to  shake  off.  ! 

The  continuous  disturbances  have  been  attributed  merely  to  one  or  two  dis¬ 
contented  spirits,  to  the  mob,  or  some  other  like  cause.  Sire,  nothing  of  that  is 
true.  The  actions  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  Quito  have  always  lieen  i 
closely  related,  and  so  closely  united  one  with  the  other  that  never  has  the  latter 
moved  without  the  influence  of  the  former,  nor  has  the  lower  ever  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  higher.  This  is  why  there  exists,  Ijetween  the  two,  such  union 
that  one  scarcely  notes  any  distinctions  of  person  or  rank. 

Indeed,  througjhout  all  Spanish  America  the  Quito  movement  of  i 
Atignst  10,  1809,  lonjr  reechoed  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it  were  I 
an  inspiration  to  patriots  in  other  lands.  Caracas,  Cartagena  of  * 
the  Indies,  and  Bogota  were  deeply  stirred.  In  Bogota,  for  instance, 
in  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  convened  on  September  11,  1809,  by 
the  Viceroy  Amar  y  Borbon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
“the  grave  matter  of  Quito,”  affirmation  was  made  “very  haughtily 
by  the  most  notable  residents  of  Bogota,  not  only  of  the  lawfulness 
of  what  w'as  done  in  Quito,  but  of  the  necessity  of  imitating  it  in  j 
Bogota.”  And  afterwards,  when  the  Supreme  Council  was  organized  i 
in  Bogota,  its  proclamation  of  July  2(),  1810,  made  express  reference  I 
to  the  events  in  Quito.  And  this  same  Supreme  Council,  in  an  exhor-  j 
tation  of  September  9,  1810,  declared:  “It  was  indeed  the  Quiteno  f 
who  taught  us  our  first  lesson.  He  opened  the  way  to  honor,  and  t 
he  has  sealed  your  liberty^  with  his  blood.”  i 

Ijct  us  only  record,  to  close  this  chapter,  what  was  officially  written 
to  the  Crowm,  in  1811,  by  President  Joaepdn  Molina:  “This  iniquitous  f 
plan  for  independence  and  separation  from  Spain  has  spread  now  f 
into  many  parts  of  America  either  in  league  with  Quito,  or  inflii-  I 
enced  bv  its  example.”  ^ 

X  I 

EDUADOR  AS  PART  OF  LA  GRAX  COLOMBIA  f 

The  glorious  revolution  of  October  9,  1820,  in  Guaj^aquil  was  an 
event  of  transcendent  importance  in  freeing  Ecuador,  in  assuring  ■ 
the  liberation  of  La  Gran  Colombia,  and  in  initiating,  later,  that  i 
triumphant  expedition  which  broke  the  chains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  at  | 
Ayacucho  and  thus  terminated  Spanish  rule  in  South  America.  | 
Bolivar,  with  his  keen  and  comprehensive  vision,  realized  the  | 
extraordinary  significance  of  the  revolution  at  Guayaquil  and  decided  I 
to  give  it  effective  support. 

Sucre,  after  Bolivar  the  greatest  of  the  liberators,  reached  Guaya¬ 
quil  on  May  6,  1821,  and  immediately  began  his  campaign  to  deliver 
Quito.  The  military'  skill  of  Sucre,  the  fervent  and  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  of  the  Ecuadoreans,  the  aid  received  at  an  opportune  > 
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AJ^TU.MU  just  lit  SLUKt 

Victor  in  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  which  liberatwl  Veneiuela,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador,  thus  o|)eninK  the  way  for  the  founding  of  the  Kepublic  of  1j> 
(Iran  Colombia. 
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moment  from  Colombia  and  from  Peru,  all  contributed  to  the  final 
success  of  the  campaigcn  for  the  cause  of  independence. 

On  May  24,  1822,  Sucre  was  victorious  at  Pichincha,  Ecuador  was 
free,  and  the  liberation  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  assured  Well 
might  Bolivar  say,  in  his  proclamation  of  June  8,  1822: 

Colombians!  The  whole  of  your  native  land  is  free!  The  victories  of  Bombonii 
and  Pichincha  have  completed  your  heroic  task.  In  its  triumphal  march  from 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Andes  of  Peru  the  Liberating  Army  has  preserved 
and  defended  Colombia. 

The  city  of  Quito,  at  an  open  town  meeting  held  on  May  29,  1822, 
resolved  that  “its  first  spontaneous  act,  prompted  by  public  senti¬ 
ment,  convenience,  and  the  desirability  of  mutual  security,  should  be 
to  join  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  declare  the  Provinces  which 
composed  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Quito  an  integral  part  of  Colombia.” 

Sucre,  promoted  by  Bolivar  from  brigadier  general  to  general,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  that  is,  of 
the  present  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  generally  recognized  through¬ 
out  America  that  Quito,  although  held  in  subjugation  by  force  during 
the  period  from  1813  to  1822,  had  always  maintained  her  traditional 
desire  for  emancipation  and  independence.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  drawn  up  by 
the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela  which  met  at  Angostura  in 
December  of  1819,  Ecuador  was  taken  into  consideration.  Here,  in 
Article  5,  one  finds:  “The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  divided  into 
three  large  Departments,  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Cundinamarca,  which 
last  shall  include  the  Provinces  of  New  Granada,  a  name  henceforth 
abolished.  The  capitals  of  these  departments  shall  be  the  cities  of 
Caracas,  Quito,  and  Bogota,  the  latter  omitting  the  additional 
words  ‘Santa  Fe.’” 

In  the  Constitution  of  La  Gran  Colombia  drawn  up  by  the  Congress 
which  met  in  the  City  of  Ciicuta  (Columbia)  in  1821,  Ecuador  was 
also  incorporated  in  the  Republic.  Such  incorporation,  however, 
was  but  nominal  until  after  the  victory  of  Pichincha,  when  it  became  an 
accomplished  fact,  acclaimed  and  proclaimed  by  the  Ecuadoreans. 

Quito  rendered  due  homage  to  Sucre,  the  modest  victor  of  Pichincha; 
one  of  the  ceremonies  was  connected  with  taking  the  official  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  Ciicuta,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
official  transcript: 

7th:  That  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  General  Sucre  in  Quito,  there 
shall  be  published  on  June  13th  [the  saint’s  day  of  Sucre]  the  Constitution  of 
Colombia,  and  the  city,  the  authorities,  and  all  public  and  private  enterprises 
shall  swear  upon  it  to  defend  with  their  property,  their  lives,  and  their  blood, 
the  independence,  the  political  liberty,  and  the  unity  of  the  State. 

On  June  16,  1822,  the  Liberator,  Bolivar,  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Quito.  He  decreed  that  honor  should  be  done  to  the 
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victors  of  Pichincha,  dictated  various  administrative  provisions, 
and  on  June  28  left  Quito  for  Guayaquil.  BoUvar  broke  the  journey 
on  Jidy  5  to  make  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  where  he  wrote  his 
famous  Delirio  sobre  Chimborazo  (Rhapsody  on  Chimborazo).  On 
July  11  he  reached  Guayaquil,  and  on  the  26th  and  27th  he  conferred 
with  General  San  Martin,  the  Protector  of  Peru.  Guayaquil  formally 
became  a  part  of  La  Gran  Colombia  on  July  31,  1822. 

On  this  occasion,  Bolivar  wrote  the  following  affectionate  words: 

Guayaquil,  through  this  irrevocable  and  unconditional  act,  has  won  from  the 
Government  of  Colombia  the  right  to  its  eternal  protection  and  gratitude;  let 
Guayaquil  ask  anything  for  her  happiness  and  for  her  glory  compatible  with 
national  sovereignty,  and  the  Liberator  will  make  it  his  grateful  duty  to  ask 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled,  that  Guayaquil  become, 
if  possible,  the  most  favored  province  of  Colombia. 

In  1824  the  Congress  of  Colombia  formulated  the  “Act  on  the 
Territorial  Division  of  the  Republic,”  according  to  which  the  nation 
was  divided  into  12  Departments.  The  Ecuadorean  portion  com¬ 
prised  three  of  these,  as  follows:  “.  .  .  10th,  Ecuador,  its  capital 
Quito;  nth,  Azuay,  its  capital  Cuenca;  12th,  Guayaquil,  its  capital 
Guayaquil.” 

Over  boundary  questions  war  broke  out  between  La  Gran  Colombia 
and  Peru,  a  w'ar  which  ended  with  complete  victory  for  the  Colombian 
Army,  commanded  by  Sucre,  in  the  battle  of  Tarqui,  February  27, 
1829. 

La  Gran  Colombia,  the  result  of  Bolivar’s  vision,  did  not  have  a 
long  and  fruitful  life.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  created 
were  not  propitious;  Bolivar  alone  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
stable  union  between  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  political  union  of  these  States  into  one  nation  was  due 
only  to  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Liberator.  And  La  Gran 
Colombia  did  not  live  even  as  long  as  Bolivar,  whose  last  years 
were  embittered  by  the  reaction  against  him  in  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia. 

About  1826  armed  revolts  began.  Paez,  in  Venezuela,  commenced 
the  uprising;  in  Lima  the  Third  Division  revolted  in  1827 ;  in  Bogota 
an  attempt  was  made  against  the  life  of  the  Liberator  in  September, 
1828;  in  Cauca,  General  Obando  and  General  Lopez  revolted;  and 
even  gallant  General  C6rdova  took  up  arms  against  Bolivar. 

On  January  20,  1830,  the  “Admirable  Congress”  met  in  Bogota, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho.  This 
Congress  accepted  Bolivar’s  repeatedly  offered  resignation  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Liberator  departed  for  the  Carib¬ 
bean  coast,  intending  to  sail  for  Europe.  While  this  “Admirable 
Congress”  was  meeting  the  separation  of  Venezuela  was  consummated 
on  April  18, 1830.  The  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  closed  on  May  11, 


SIM6n  BOLfVAR 

Portrait  of  the  Liberator  painted  while  he  was  in  Ouito.  It  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  artist 
and  was  discovered  by  Maj.  Charles  A.  Willou^by,  while  military  attach^  of  the  United 
States  legation  in  Ecu^or. 
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and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  Ecuador  separated  from  Colombia, 
thus  dissolving  La  Gran  Colombia. 

Thus  Bolivar,  the  inspired  leader  of  independence,  witnessed  the 
undoing  of  this  part  of  his  work  and  the  one  great  state  of  his  dreams 
divided  into  three  sister  nations,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador; 
but  he  did  not  perhaps  foresee  that  their  national  life  would  be  guided 
down  the  years  by  their  reverence  for  him  as  the  Liberator  of  a  world. 

XI 


ECUADOR  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC 

It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  in  detail  here  the  causes  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  brought  about  the  separation  of  Ecuador  from  La  Gran 
Colombia.  In  few  words,  the  Ecuadorean  writer,  Belisario  Quevedo, 
has  stated  the  fundamental  facts  on  this  subject. 

The  District  of  the  South — that  is,  the  Departments  of  Ecuador, 
Azuay,  and  Guayaquil — had  manifested  distinct  tendencies  toward 
separation  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This  fact,  says  Quevedo, 
was  partly  due  to  the  example  of  Venezuela,  to  the  enormous  distances 
which  separated  this  district  from  Bogota,  and  to  the  little  that  it 
had  in  common  with  either  the  Central  District  (Colombia)  or  the 
Northern  District  (Venezuela),  but  chiefly  because  before  the  con¬ 
quest,  and  particularly  during  the  colonial  period,  Ecuador  had  reached 
the  point,  although  not  without  trials  and  errors,  of  feeling  itself  one 
single  whole,  a  fusion  of  local  groups  which  w'ere  slowly  tending  to  form 
a  national  entity.  The  presence  of  Bolivar  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  kept  Ecuador  from  seceding  from  La  Gran  Colombia ; 
the  only  tie  which  still  held  it  was  the  prestige  of  the  Liberator  and 
gratitude  to  him. 

This  sentiment  in  the  District  of  the  South  was  put  into  words  by 
Vicente  Ram6n  Roca,  one  of  the  Ecuadorean  patriots  of  the  movement 
of  October  9,  1820,  when  he  declared  that  “the  retirement  of  Bolivar 
and  the  collapse  of  Colombia  are  synonymous.” 

As  soon  as  it  became  knowm  that  Bolivar  had  wdthdrawm  from  the 
government,  Ecuador  decided  to  become  an  autonomous  and  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  nation. 

On  May  12,  1830,  the  Attorney  General,  Ram6n  Mino,  requested 
the  convening  of  a  popular  assembly,  so  that  “with  complete  freedom 
all  might  express  their  desires  as  to  the  government  which  should  be 
established,  and  the  essential  bases  on  which  it  should  be  founded.” 

The  assembly  met  in  Quito  the  next  day.  May  13,  1830,  and  after 
long  deliberation  and  discussion,  approved  and  signed  the  following 
act,  which  has  been  called  “the  birth  record  of  the  nation,  and  the 
baptismal  certificate  of  Ecuador” — in  other  words,  its  declaration  of 
independence,  accepted  by  all  the  principal  cities  as  well  as  by  the 
capital: 


MOUNT  CHIMBORAZO,  MONARCH  OF  THE  ANDES 


The  ascent  which  Bolivar  made  of  this  iieak  on  July  A,  1822,  inspired  his  famous  “Rhapsody  on  Chimhorazo. 
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ACT  CONSTITUTING  ECUADOR  A  FREE,  SOVEREIGN,  AND  INDEPENDENT 

STATE 

In  the  City  of  San  Francisco  de  Quito,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  heads  of  families  and  public  and  private  enterprises 
having  been  convened  by  the  Prefect  General  of  the  department,  in  consequence 
of  representations  made  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  all  having  been 
duly  informed  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  said  representations,  they  affirmed: 
That  in  accordance  with  their  principles  and  love  of  order  they  have  supported 
national  unity  until  the  present  crisis,  when  the  larger  part  of  Colombia,  declar¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  a  new  form  of  government,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  as 
is  i)roven  by  the  resolutions  of  Venezuela,  Casanare,  Neyva,  Popayan,  and 
other  Provinces.  That  even  the  Government,  considering  this  to  be  the  general 
sentiment,  advised  Congress,  in  its  last  message,  that  its  representative  powers 
were  null  and  void  and  that  it  should  therefore  cease  to  function.  That  since 
Quito  can  no  longer  oppose  this  sentiment,  nor  show  herself  insensible  to  her 
true  interests,  she  finds  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  desires  of  the  Nation 
in  order  to  save  herself  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  in  order  to  establish 
the  government  most  in  keeping  with  her  customs,  circumstances,  and  needs. 
Those  assembled  therefore  declare: 

1.  That  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights  they  pronounce  themselves 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  State,  composed 
of  the  towns  included  in  the  District  of  the  South  and  any  others  which, 
for  geographic  reasons  or  for  reciprocal  advantages,  may  desire  to  unite  with 
them. 

2.  That  until  the  Convention  of  the  South  shall  assemble,  and  high  officials 
Ikj  appointed,  they  confer  the  supreme  command,  civil  and  military,  upon 
Gen.  Juan  Jos6  Flores,  in  whom  they  repose  entire  confidence  based  on  the 
I)roofs  he  has  repeatedly  given  of  his  eagerness  to  preserve  order  and  peace; 
on  his  glorious  rescue  of  the  South  under  most  difficult  circumstances;  and 
on  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  prudence  he  has  shown  in  his  career,  winning 
by  his  talents  and  virtues  the  general  resjject  of  the  people,  who  are  conscious 
of  the  many  benefits  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  him. 

3.  That  in  the  exercise  of  the  said  command  conferred  upon  him  he  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  officials  as  he  may  consider  necessary  and  to 
do  whatever  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  best  administration  of  the  State, 
retaining  the  employees  and  upholding  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  with 
such  changes  as  may  be  indispensable. 

4.  That  two  weeks  after  having  received  the  official  resolutions  of  the 
sections  which  are  to  form,  with  Quito,  a  single  State,  a  Constitutional  Con¬ 
gress  shall  be  convened,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  on  elections  to  be 
i.ssued  for  that  purpose. 

5.  That  if  within  four  months  the  convention  shall  not  have  assembled, 
the  people  shall  meet  to  consider  their  future. 

6.  That  Ecuador  will  ever  recognize  the  eminent  services  rendered  the 
cause  of  liberty  by  His  Excellency  the  Lil>erator,  whose  fame,  which  is  the 
heritage  of  all  Colombia,  shall  be  enshrined  among  us  as  a  sacred  legacy  and 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  for  its  gratitude  and  admiration. 

7.  That  this  act  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Chief  Executive  for 
his  information  and  for  transmission  to  the  other  Departments,  through  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  by  a  deputation  whom  he  shall  name  for  such 
purpose. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  General 
Flores,  by  decree  of  May  31,  convened  a  Constitutional  Congress 
to  meet  in  Riobamba  on  August  10,  1830.  The  Congress  opened  on 
August  14,  and  chose  as  President  and  Vice  President  Jos6  Fernandez 
Salvador  and  Nicolas  de  Arteta,  respectively.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  was  Jos4  Joaquin  de 
Olmedo,  famous  for  his  ode  on  the  battle  of  Junin. 

The  new  Constitution  was  passed  on  September  11,  and  on  the  same 
day  General  Juan  Jos4  Flores  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  Constitutional  Congress  promulgated  the  initial  laws  for  the 
organization  of  the  Public  Treasury  and  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
holding  of  elections,  as  well  as  administrative  measures.  The  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  property  was  abolished,  and  steps  were  taken  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  Congress  of  Riobamba  closed  on  September  28,  1830. 

Gen.  Juan  Jos4  Flores,  first  President  of  Ecuador,  was  born  in 
Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela,  on  July  24,  1800.  His  early  education 
was  of  the  most  elementary,  but  his  keen  intellect  was  carefully 
cultivated  when  the  valiant  and  fortunate  officer  had  to  convert 
himself  into  a  statesman. 

Flores  entered  military  service  at  15  years  of  age,  and  remained 
in  the  Spanish  Army  until  1817  when,  impelled  by  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  convictions,  he  left  the  Spanish  ranks  to  serve  the  cause  of 
independence.  From  then  on  he  pursued  his  military  career  under 
the  orders  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Liberating  Army  until,  by  his 
own  ability,  he  himself  attained  high  rank  among  the  independent 
leaders.  On  the  battle  field  of  Tarqui  the  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho, 
Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre,  promoted  Flores  to  the  rank  of  General  of 
Division. 

General  Flores  was  holding  the  position  of  Prefect  (Governor) 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  that  is,  Ecuador,  Azuay, 
and  Guayaquil  when,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  ancient  Presidency  of  Quito  (and  at  the  same  time 
furthering  his  own  desire  for  power  and  glory)  he  skillfully  encouraged 
the  separation  of  Ecuador  from  La  Gran  Colombia.  From  1830  to 
1845  Flores  was  a  person  of  great  importance  in  the  political  life  of 
Ecuador,  holding  the  Presidency  three  times.  The  first  was  from 
September,  1830,  to  September,  1834;  and  the  second  from  January, 
1839,  to  January,  1843.  He  began  a  third  term  in  April,  1843,  which 
would  have  ended  in  1850;  but  the  revolution  of  March  6,  1845, 
which  broke  out  in  Guayaquil,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
Government  and  leave  for  Europe.  Flores’s  unpopularity  reached 
its  height  when  the  Convention  of  1843  drafted,  under  his  influence, 
a  reactionary  political  constitution  which  was  denounced  as  the 
“charter  of  slavery.” 

1233— 30— Bull.  8 - 4 


ACT  OF  SEPARATION 


A  page  Irom  the  dociiinent  authorizing  the 
separation  of  Ecuador  from  Ea  Oran  Colom- 
hia.  The  signature  of  Oen.  Juan  Jos^ 
Flores  may  he  deciphere*!  at  the  end  of  his 
oath,  on  assuming  the  supreme  civil  ami 
military  <x>mmand,  to  execute  his  duties 
faithfully  and  with  due  observance  of  law, 
until  the  first  Constitutional  Congress 
should  convene. 

(Translathn  of  the  text) 

In  the  parish  church  of  Santa  Clara  de  I’omas- 
ciui,  on  May  14,  Ih;«),  the  Prefect  Oeneral  of 
the  Department  (of  Ecuador]  put  into  ctTect 
the  pronunciamiento  i.ssued  yesterday  by 
the  people  of  Quito  whereby  the  supreme 
civil  and  military  command  was  iirovision- 
ally  intrusted  to  His  Exceliency  the  Prefect 
Oeneral  in  ('hief  [Flores]  as  the  only  one 
cainhle  of  maintaining  orcler  and  promoting 
the  common  gocxi.  On  acte|>ting  so  high  a 
(losition.  His  Excellency  expressed  his  desire 
to  merit  such  confidence;  the  oath  of  office 
was  then  administered  in  the  following 
terms; 

Do  you  swear  to  Ood  on  the  Holy  Oosfcels  to 
exercise  faithfully  and  lawfully  the  supreme 
authority  which  has  been  intnisted  to  you 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  iceople  of 

Huito?— To  which  he  replied,  I  do.— May 
od  rewani  you  if  you  keep  your  word,  and 
demote  you  if  you  break  it.  .\f  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  ceremony  His  Excellency  was 
fully  em|N)wered  to  exercise  at  his  discretion 
the  supreme  cximmand  to  which  1  certify. 

Juan  J.  Florez 

J.  M.  Saenz 

Manuel  Maria  de  Salazar 
Secreinrio 
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In  Europe  General  Flores  was  treated  with  the  greatest  consid¬ 
eration  by  governments  and  rulers.  At  that  time  he  was  a  well- 
informed  man,  with  a  strong  personality,  a  keen  and  inquiring 
intellect,  much  personal  charm,  and  remarkable  gifts  of  oratory. 

In  1846  Flores  tried  to  launch  an  c.xpedition,  equipped  through  the 
aid  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  against  Ecuador.  The  rash  scheme  failed, 
and  Flores  then  w'ent  to  Costa  Rica,  where  he  was  appointed  Com¬ 


mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  Later 
he  proceeded  to  Venezuela,  where  he 
was  given  the  title  of  General,  and  a 
salarj-  for  life.  He  afterwards  trav¬ 
eled  through  Chile  and  Peru,  return¬ 
ing  to  Ecuador  in  1860  and  serving 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  val¬ 
iantly  and  loyally. 

In  1861  Flores  presided  over  the 
National  Convention  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ecuadorean  writer  Elias 
Laso,  he  soon  became  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  party  ‘  ‘  which  desired 
a  strong  centralized  government,  a 
powerful  army,  a  drastic  law'  against 
conspiracy,  and  a  closely  supervised 
press.”  Flores  figured  later  in  the 
Ecuadorean  Parliament  and  in  the 
army,  and  died  on  the  island  of  Puna, 
across  from  Guayaquil,  on  October  1, 
1864.  His  remains  rest  in  a  beautiful 
sarcophagus  in  the  Cathedral  of  Quito. 

General  Flores  married,  in  Quito, 
Dofia  Mercedes  Jijdn,  of  illustrious 
descent  and  mistress  of  a  consid¬ 


erable  fortune.  Of  his  sons,  two 
became  outstanding  citizens.  Dr. 
Antonio  Flores  Jij6n,  an  eminent 
Ecuadorean  writer,  diplomat,  and 
statesman,  was  the  sixteenth  Presi- 


QENERAL  FLORES 

Oen.  Juan  Jos6  Flores,  lieutenant  and 
friend  of  Bolivar,  and  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  From  a  portrait 
in  oils,  painted  in  1834  by  .\ntonio  Salas, 
noted  artist  of  Quito. 


dent  of  the  Republic,  from  August  17,  1888,  to  July  1,  1892.  Both 
before  and  after  his  presidency  Dr.  Flores  Jij6n  w'as  Minister  Pleni¬ 


potentiary  to  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  The  other  son, 


Reinaldo  Flores  Jij6n,  an  able,  intelligent,  and  brave  officer,  studied  in 


the  military  and  naval  schools  of  Chile  and  Peru  and  served  with  the 
English  squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Seymour.  He  held  high  rank 
in  the  Ecuadorean  Army,  and  was  always  distinguished  for  his  valor  and 
daring.  He  died  in  1904. 
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THE  FIRST  POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR 

In  referring  to  the  Quito  revolution  of  1809  mention  was  made  of 
the  “Solemn  Pact  of  Association  and  Union  between  the  Provinces 
which  form  the  State  of  Quito,”  a  true  political  constitution,  which 
was  promulfiated  February  15,  1812.  This  Constitution,  drawn  up 
by  the  Congress  which  met  in  Quito  on  December  4,  1811,  was  in 
force  in  Quito  until  November  8,  1812,  and  should  really  he  considered 
the  first  (Constitution  of  Ecuador.  It  consists  of  54  articles,  in 
which  “the  sovereign  people,”  “in  the  name  of  (lod  Almighty,  Three 
in  One,”  being  “persuaded  that  the  purpose  of  all  political  association 


HOUSE,  OF  GENERAL  FLORES  I.\  THE  CITY  OF  QCITO 

is  the  protection  of  the  sacred  rights  of  man,”  authorizes  the  free  and 
independent  organization  of  the  State  of  Quito. 

According  to  this  Constitution,  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people 
and  was  exercised  by  the  institutions  and  authorities  designated  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Executive,  the  I.iegislative,  and  the  Judicial  Powers 
always  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

The  Executive  l^ower  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  President,  three 
assistants,  and  two  secretaries.  The  President,  whose  term  of  office 
was  two  years,  was,  like  his  assistants,  responsible  to  tbe  Nation, 
and  subject  to  impeacbment. 

The  Legislative  Power  consisted  of  a  Council  or  Senate  composed 
of  as  many  members  as  there  were  Provinces  at  that  time.  The 
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Senate  was  required  to  hold  three  regular  sessions  each  week.  The 
presidency  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  held  in  turn  by  the  Senators,  for 
one  week  each. 

The  Judicial  Power  consisted  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
composed  of  four  judges  and  an  attorney  general.  The  judges 
presided  over  the  Court  in  turn,  for  periods  of  three  months  each. 
This  branch  .of  the  Government  was  completed — although  the  sup¬ 
plementary  courts  did  not  form  part  of  the  National  Judicial  Powder— 
by  the  lower  courts  of  first  instance,  the  magistrates,  the  mayors, 
and  the  police  and  rural  judges. 

Such  were  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Quito. 

After  Guayaquil  had  revolted  on  October  9,  1820,  the  Assembly 
of  that  city  proceeded  to  draft  on  November  11a  set  of  Provisional 
Constitutional  Regulations  composed  of  20  articles,  which  had  the 
general  features  of  a  political  bill  of  rights.  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  the  Ecuadorean  city  of  Cuenca,  independent  since  November 
3,  drew  up  its  “plan  of  government,”  an  interesting  constitution 
composed  of  55  articles. 

All  these  documents  of  a  constitutional  nature  were,  however, 
superseded  w’hen  Ecuador  became  a  part  of  La  Gran  Colombia  on 
May  29,  1822,  by  the  Constitution  of  Cucuta,  drawn  up  in  August, 
1821.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  formulated 
in  Bogota  on  May  5,  1830,  by  the  “Admirable  Congress,”  was  never 
put  in  force  in  Ecuador  since,  as  w’e  have  seen,  she  separated  from 
Colombia  on  May  13,  1830. 

The  First  Constitutional  Congress  of  Ecuador,  which  met  on 
August  14,  1830,  in  Riohamba,  appointed  a  commission  composed  of 
Jos6  Fernandez  Salvador,  Manuel  Matheu,  Vicente  Ramon  Roca, 
Jos4  Joaquin  de  Olmedo,  and  Miguel  Ignacio  Valdivieso  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  new-born  state. 

This  Constitution,  which  was  promulgated  on  September  23,  1830, 
and  consisted  of  75  articles,  was  modeled  upon  the  politico-philosophic 
principles  predominant  at  that  time.  Its  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  primary  elements  of  the  State — territory,  population,  and 
sovereignty — were  as  follows: 

Territory. — This  included  the  three  Departments  of  Ecuador, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Quito. 

Population. — With  the  greatest  liberalism,  the  constitution  de¬ 
clared  the  following  to  be  Ecuadoreans;  1,  all  persons  born  in  the 
country,  and  their  children;  2,  the  natives  of  the  other  States  of 
La  Gran  Colombia  resident  in  Ecuador;  3,  officers  who  were  in  the 
military  service  of  Ecuador  at  the  time  of  her  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence;  4,  all  foreigners  who  were  citizens  at  that  time;  5,  all 


EN  EL  NOJUBUE  DE  DI«S 

AUTOR  Y  LEJISLADOR  DE  LA 
SOCIEDAD. 


OSOTROS  LOS  REPKESEycr ANTES  delEstado  del  Ecua- 


'>0«,  ERUNIU03  EN  CONORESO,  CUN  EL  OBJBTO  DE  ESTABLE* 
CER  LA  FORMA  DE  GOBIERVO  MAS  CONFORMS  A  LA  VOLVNTAD 
r  NECESIDAD  DB  LOS  i'UBBLOS  QBE  REF  R  BSEN  T'A  MOS,  MEMOS 
ACORDADO  LA  SIGUIENTE 

#ONSTITUClON-DEL  ESTAUO  DEL  ECLADOR. 

T^rULO  1.0 

DEL  ESTADO  DEL  ECUADOR. 

Scccion  1.*  '  ,  ^ 

D‘  las  rchciones  po/ilicas  del  Eslado  del  Ecuador. 

Art.  1.0  Los  (lopnriariieiitos  del  'Asiiay,  Guavas  y  Quito, 

.  i^ucdati  reiinidos  nitre  si  foiiiiando  iin  solo  ciicrpu  iiidepfiuii* 
Biitc  coil  el  iionilire  do  Estado  del  Ecuador. 

Art.  y.  0  El  Eslado  del  Ecuador  sc  line  y  tonfeilera  coii  lot 
demas  estados  do  Coiondiia  uara  ibi'uiar  una  sola  naciun  con  cl 
Do.nb.e  de  REPUlildCA  DE  COLOMIUA. 

Art.  3.0  El  Estado  del  Ecuador  concurrira  con  imual  ropre* 
aeiitacion  a  la  fortuacion  de.un  colejio  de  plenipoti'iiciurius  de 
tudos  los  Estado-,  cuyo  nlijoto  sea  eslablpcer  el  gohiornu  jeiier.!l 
'lie  la  nacion  y  aim  airibucioues;  y  fijar  por  una  ley  fuiidaineiital 
los  limites,  'mutuas  t>lilis[Heiones,  dereebos,  y  lelaciones  tiaciuiiE* 
les  de  todos  lus  Estudos  de  la  union. 

Art.  4.  o  El  <(obierno  del  Estado  del  Ecuador  admitiri,  y  eti' 
tablnru  relaciones  con  otros  gobiernos  amigos  de  Colombia,  ce> 
lebrando  con  elloa  traindos  do  aiiiistad  .y  coniercio.  * 

Art.  5.  o  Log  ai  ticulug  de  esta  carta  couslitucional  que  resiil- 
'taren  en  oposicion  con  ei  pacto  de  union  y  frate-nidad  que  ha  de 
celtbrarse  CUR- los*d«mas' Est«d'og 'de  Colombia,  quedaran  der^ 


THE  FIRST  CONSTITUTION  OF  ECUADOR 
First  page  of  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the  Constitutional  Congress,  September  23,  1830. 
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foreigners  who,  for  their  services  to  the  country,  had  obtained  letters 
of  naturalization;  and  6,  all  natives  who,  having  resided  in  another 
country,  should  return  and  declare  before  legally  designated  authority 
that  they  desired  to  reestablish  their  former  domicile. 

Soi'ereignty. — This  function  w'as  exercised  by  the  Executive,  Legis¬ 
lative,  and  Judicial  Powers,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legal  functions. 

We  shall  complete  this  outline  of  the  constitution  with  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  political  principles  and  administrative  provisions. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  government;  RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 

Form  of  government. — This  was  to  be  republican,  “popular,  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  responsible,”  no  President  succeeding  himself  in  office. 

In  spite  of  the  actual  separation  from  La  Gran  Colombia,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Riobamba  retained  the  legal  federation  “  with  the  other  States 
of  Colombia  to  form  one  Nation  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.”  Therefore,  provision  was  made  for  representation  in  a 
“College  of  Plenipotentiaries,”  which  should  establish  a  general 
government  for  the  whole  Nation,  and  the  rights  and  relations  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  was  even  provided  that  any  articles  of  the 
constitution  which  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  pact  of  union  and 
fraternity  of  La  Gran  Colombia  should  be  null  and  void.  This  pos¬ 
sible  reestablishment  of  the  Federated  Republic  of  La  Gran  Colombia 
was  never  effected.  Therefore,  in  the  next  constitution,  that  of  1835, 
every  reference  to  the  Colombian  federation  was  eliminated. 

Declaration  of  rights. — In  the  first  place,  absolute  equality  before 
the  law  was  established,  with  equal  rights  to  vote  or  hold  public 
office  for  all  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications. 

No  person  might  be  tried  under  a  law  not  in  force  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  crime  or  by  a  court  not  regularly  having  jurisdiction;  nor 
could  the  accused  be  judged  by  a  special  commission.  The  special 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  commercial  rights  were  retained.  No  one 
might  be  imprisoned  or  arrested  except  by  duly  authorized  authority, 
unless  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime.  No  one  could  be 
required  to  give  evidence  under  oath  against  himself,  against  husband 
or  wife,  or  against  ascendants  or  descendants. 

No  penalty  could  be  transferred  to  any  person  other  than  the  one 
found  guilty.  Punishment  by  confiscation  of  property  was  abolished. 
No  one  might  be  deprived  of  his  property,  nor  could  the  latter  be  used 
for  any  public  purpose  without  his  consent,  unless  he  received  just 
compensation. 

No  one  might  be  required  to  render  any  personal  services  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law’.  Everyone  might  carry  on  freely  any  trade  or  industry 
not  contrary  to  proper  behavior. 


BEAUTIFUL  AN'D  HEALTHFUL  GUAYAQUIL 

The  principal  port  of  Ecuador.  According  to  the  last  report  from  Dr.  John  I).  Long  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  Guayaquil  was  placed  in  class 

•A  of  clean  imrts. 
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Every  citizen  might  freely  express  and  publish  his  ideas  in  the  I 
press,  always  provided  he  respected  decency  and  public  morals,  and  I 
held  himself  responsible  under  the  law.  I 

The  home  of  a  citizen  was  inviolable,  and  therefore  could  not  be  * 
searched  save  in  certain  cases,  and  then  only  as  provided  by  law.  i 

Every  citizen  had  the  right  of  petition  and  of  being  represented  ; 

before  the  public  authorities  and  congress.  I 

Religion. — The  religion  of  the  State  w^as  declared  to  be  the  Roman 
Catholic.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  its  appointments  to 
protect  that  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 

Citizenship. — To  be  a  citizen  it  was  required:  1,  To  be  married  or 
to  be  more  than  22  years  of  age;  2,  to  own  real  property  having  an 
unencumbered  value  of  at  least  300  pesos,  or  follow  a  profession  or  ' 
useful  industry  which  did  not  entail  employment  by  another,  such 
as  domestic  service  or  day  labor;  and  3,  to  know  how'  to  read  and  ! 
write. 

Citizenship  rights  might  be  forfeited  or  suspended,  in  accordance  * 
wdth  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  organization  of  the  various  branches  of  government,  with 
their  respective  functions  and  relation  to  each  other,  was  very  simple: 

Legislative. — A  legislature  of  but  one  chamber  was  adopted,  under 
the  name  of  the  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  was  composed  of  30 
deputies,  10  for  each  department.  Congress  met  each  year,  on  1 
September  10,  and  one-half  of  the  membership  was  to  be  elected  r 
every  two  years.  | 

To  be  eligible  for  election  as  deputy,  a  citizen  was  required:  1,  | 
To  be  an  Ecuadorean  in  full  exercise  of  citizenship;  2,  to  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age;  and  3,  to  own  real  property  with  an  unencumbered  ^ 
value  of  4,000  pesos,  or  to  have  an  income  of  500  pesos  from  a 
learned  profession,  from  a  salaried  position,  or  from  a  private  business.  I 
Deputies  held  office  for  a  term  of  four  years.  f 

In  drafting  laws  the  initiative  might  be  taken  by  any  deputy  or 
by  the  Government.  The  Executive  might  veto  laws,  but  if  Congress 
insisted,  the  former  was  obliged  to  sign  them. 

Executive. — This  power  was  exercised  by  an  Executive  under  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Ecuador,  who  was  responsible 
to  Congress.  In  case  the  Presidency  should  be  vacant,  the  Vice 
President  was  to  assume  the  office,  his  place  being  taken  by  the  pres-  ! 
ident  of  Congress.  \ 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Republic  ' 
it  was  required:  1,  To  be  a  native-born  Ecuadorean;  2,  to  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age;  and  3,  to  enjoy  a  good  reputation.  In  order  that  j 
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General  Flores,  who  was  a  Venezuelan  by  birth,  might  not  be  dis¬ 
qualified  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  certain  reservations 
were  made  under  the  first  requirement. 

The  President  held  office  four  years  and  might  not  be  reelected 
until  after  a  period  of  two  constitutional  terms  had  elapsed.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  were  elected  by  the  Congress  of  Deputies. 

Judicial. — This  power  was  e.xercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
by  Courts  of  Appeal,  one  in  the  capital  of  each  Department;  and  by 
other  tribunals  established  by  special  law. 

To  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  required:  1,  To  be  at 
least  40  years  of  age;  and  2,  to  have  been  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal. 

To  be  a  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  the  requirements  were:  1, 
To  be  a  practicing  lawyer;  2,  to  be  at  least  30  years  of  age;  and  3,  to 
have  been  for  four  years  Judge  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance  or  coun¬ 
selor  of  such  a  court,  or  to  have  practiced  the  legal  profession  credit¬ 
ably  for  six  years. 

No  court  proceedings  were  to  have  more  than  three  hearings.  In 
pronouncing  sentence,  tribunals  and  courts  of  justice  should  set  forth 
the  arguments  in  the  case  and  cite  the  law'  on  which  their  decision  was 
based. 

Council  of  State. — In  order  to  aid  the  Chief  E.xecutive,  and  also  to 
help  perfect  the  drafting  of  laws,  there  was  established  a  Council  of 
State,  composed  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  ecclesiastic  of  high 
standing,  and  three  citizens  of  good  repute,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

Administrative  Dinision. — The  territory  of  the  State  was  divided 
into  Departments,  Provinces,  Cantons,  and  Parishes.  Their  highest 
officials  w'ere,  respectively,  prefect,  governor,  corregidor,  and  teniente. 

Municipal  organization. — Municipal  Councils  w'ere  provided  for 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces.  The  organization  of  the  Councils  was 
determined  by  a  special  law',  defining  their  powers,  the  number  and 
term  of  office  of  their  members,  and  the  manner  in  w'hich  councilors 
w'ere  to  be  chosen. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  purpose  of  these  w'as  to  defend  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  country,  uphold  its  laws,  and  maintain  public  order. 
The  officers  and  men  of  both  Army  and  the  Navy  were  subject  to 
their  own  special  regulations. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — After  a  period  of  three  years,  at 
any  session  of  the  Legislature,  amendments  might  be  made  to  the 
Constitution.  It  was  required  that  the  change  first  be  pronounced 
necessary  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  deputies  present,  after  three 
separate  periods  of  discussion;  then  the  matter  had  to  be  held  over, 
with  the  report  of  the  Government  and  other  documents,  until  the 


MODERN  GUAYAQUIL 

Jpper,  -Mt  Military  headquarters,  where  President  Hoover  resided  while  in  the  city  on  his  good-will 
visit  to  South  America.  Hlgfat.  Building  of  El  Ttltgrafo,  a  daily  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Ecuadorean  papers.  Lower:  The  city  hall. 
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next  session  of  the  Congress.  If  the  subsequent  Congress,  after  three 
discussions,  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  deputies  present 
that  the  amendment  was  advisable,  it  was  thereupon  considered  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Government  should  promulgate  it. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  first  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

*  *  * 

In  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  it  is 
natural  to  feel  a  desire  to  examine,  with  calm  and  impartial  judgment, 
the  achievements  of  100  years  of  independence;  but  such  a  general 
survey,  which  we  shall  make  on  some  other  occasion,  would  lengthen 
too  much  this  sketch  of  the  valiant  struggles  and  well-deserved 
triumphs  of  her  history. 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  WELCOMES 
THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL, 
DR.  JULIO  PRESTES 

ON  June  13  last  the  President-Elect  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Julio  Prestes, 
was  welcomed — to  (luote  the  words  of  His  Excellency  Senor 
Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union — to  “his  home,  our  home,  the  Home  of  the  Americas.” 

Assembled  in  special  session  to  greet  the  honored  guest  and  his 
suite  were  all  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board.  The  President- 
Elect  w'as  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  building  by  a  committee 
composed  of  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  J.  Varela,  and  the  Charg6  d’Affaires 
of  Argentina,  Dr.  Julian  Enciso.  As  Dr.  Prestes  entered  the  building 
the  Navy  Band  played  the  Brazilian  national  anthem.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  w’as  escorted  to  the  Governing  Board  room,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Director  General, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  the  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges. 

Upon  opening  the  session  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman,  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  the  President-Elect  of  Brazil 
in  the  following  significant  words: 

Mr.  President-Elect: 

My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  entrusted 
to  me  the  delightful  task  of  welcoming  you  in  their  name  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  saying  how  greatly  honored  we  feel  by  your  presence  amongst  us. 

Your  visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union  possesses  a  sjjecial  significance  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  your  country  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  larger  purposes  for 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  was  founded.  In  the  history  of  international 
relations,  no  country  occupies  a  prouder  position  than  Brazil.  From  the  liegin- 
ning  of  her  existence  as  an  independent  nation  Brazil  has  maintained  the  highest 
standards  in  the  conduct  of  her  international  affairs.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to 
incorporate  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  her  constitution,  making  it  obligatory 
upon  the  Government  to  resort  to  this  procedure  for  the  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes.  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  witnessed  a  long 
series  of  arbitrations  to  which  Brazil  has  been  a  party  and  which  have  enabled  her 
satisfactorily  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions  confront¬ 
ing  her  people. 

The  purposes  which  Brazil  has  so  consistently  pursued  run  parallel  with  those 
for  which  the  Pan  American  Union  was  established,  and  it  is  therefore  most  fitting 
that  on  this  occasion  we  should  not  only  assure  to  you  the  warmest  possible  wel¬ 
come,  but  also  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  express  our  admiration  for 
the  great  country  which  has  selected  you  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say  in  closing  that  from  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  the  present  time  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Brazil  at  Washington 
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have  cooperated  with  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  in  furthering  the  purposes  of 
this  institution.  Your  present  distinguished  representative  has  spared  no  effort 
in  furthering  those  ideals  for  which  the  Pan  American  Union  stands. 

In  the  name  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board,  permit  me,  Mr.  President- 
Elect,  to  extend  to  you  the  warmest  possible  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  to  combine  therewith  our  best  wishes  for  the  fullest  measure 
of  success  in  the  administration  of  the  great  office  which  you  arc  soon  to  occupy, 
as  well  as  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President-Elect;  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

Permit  me.  Your  Excellency,  to  express  unreservedly  the  feeling,  which  I  inter¬ 
pret  as  that  of  our  Board,  that  it  is  a  happy  occasion  which  permits  us  to  receive 
you  in  your  home,  our  home,  the  Home  of  the  Americas,  conceived  and  founded 
in  a  collective  desire  to  serve  with  a  common  effort  an  aspiration  equally  dear  to 
all  the  people  of  the  Continent.  Your  Excellency’s  country  has  already  made 
notable  contributions  to  the  achievement  of  our  collective  purposes,  and  the 
representatives  of  your  Government  on  the  Governing  Board  have  always  been 
tireless  workers  for  the  common  ideal  which  we  seek. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  President-Elect,  is  a  model  among  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  which  up  to  the  present  have  existed  in  international  life.  It 
was  created,  not  to  serve  sordid  purposes  or  individual  interests  or  ambitions; 
but,  with  the  cooperation  of  all,  to  promote  the  progress  and  common  welfare  of 
our  Continent.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  distinctions  around  this  table, 
Mr.  President-Elect;  each  voice  has  equal  weight,  and  demands  and  receives 
equal  respect.  For  this  reason,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  purposely  to 
exclude  or  ignore  the  rights  of  anyone  on  this  Board,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
wisely  forbidden  to  discuss  in  this  assembly  any  individual  interests  that  may 
injure  or  compromise  anyone;  and  discussion  is  only  permitted  of  those  matters 
which  may  tend  to  diminish  unfortunate  or  wrong  understanding,  or  to  increase 
the  common  welfare,  mutual  esteem,  and  respect.  This  is  a  noble  and  far-seeing 
idea,  originated,  like  all  ideas  of  this  nature,  long  before  the  time  was  ripe  for 
its  application.  The  time  has  arrived,  however,  and  proud  as  we  are  of  it, 
having  been  its  creators,  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  it  on  to  its  logical  end,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  this  Continent,  but  for  collective  humanity. 

Necessarily,  the  representatives  on  the  Board  merely  interpret  the  sentiments 
of  our  respective  people.  We  therefore  congratulate  ourselves  on  your  presence 
here,  Mr.  President-Elect,  as,  chosen  as  you  have  been  by  the  people,  and  called 
to  guide  their  destinies.  Your  Excellency  will  be  able,  as  a  result  of  personal 
knowledge  and  contact,  to  continue  to  lend  us  your  support  and  to  cooperate, 
within  your  sphere  of  action,  in  the  work  entrusted  to  us. 

Mr.  President-Elect:  The  Home  of  the  Americas  receives  you  with  sincere 
affection;  the  Home  of  the  Americas  offers  to  your  people  and  expects  from  them 
cooperation  within  their  sphere  of  action,  and  is  certain  that  as  heretofore,  it  may 
continue  to  count  on  your  sincere  and  intelligent  assistance. 

To  these  cordial  greetings  the  President-Elect  replied: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

No  one  would  think  of  making  a  eulogy  on  Pan  Americanism  in  this  building 
or  before  Your  Excellencies.  The  fruit  of  a  dream,  ambitious  indeed,  but  which 
only  in  idealism  might  be  called  excessive.  Pan  Americanism  has  fought  against 
the  obstacles  strewn  in  its  path,  and  has  triumphed,  even  as  faith  and  beauty 
must  always  triumph.  To-day,  the  splendid  reality  needs  no  comment  or  ex- 
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planation.  Here  is  the  place  where  the  Pan  American  movement  is  directed  with 
patriotism  by  enlightened  men.  The  delegate  of  my  country  in  this  assembly, 
who  shall  always  be  instructed  by  me  to  collaborate  most  closely  with  Your 
Excellencies,  was,  at  the  birth  of  Pan  Americanism,  a  collaborator  with  a  Brazilian 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Joaquim  Nabuco  not  only  identified  himself 
intimately  with  the  work  of  approximation  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
but  also  manifested  an  intense  desire  that  Pan  Americanism  be  what  it  is  to-day. 
Thus,  to  see  his  dream  realized  is  to  remember  him  who  so  well  knew  how  to 
|)ersonify  in  this  generous  country  the  aspirations  of  peace  which  animate  us. 

I  beg  to  renew  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  each  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  as  well  as  to  Doctor  Rowe,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  homage  which  you 
have  tendered  me. 

Following  the  special  session,  the  Governing  Board  gave  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Doctor  Prestes.  Those  present  were: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  His  Excellency  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  Ambassador 
of  Mexico. 

His  Excellency  Senhor  S.  Gurgdl  do  Amaral,  Ambassador  of  Brazil. 

Senor  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay. 

Senor  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama. 

Senor  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala. 

Senor  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  Minister  of  Bolivia. 

Seiior  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  Minister  of  Nicaragua. 

Senor  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta,  Minister  of  Honduras. 

Senor  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte,  Minister  of  Ecuador. 

Senor  Don  Rafael  Brache,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senor  Don  Julidn  Enciso,  Chargd  d’ Affaires  of  Argentina. 

Senor  Don  J.  Alvarez  de  Buenavista,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Peru. 

Senor  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Chile. 

Senor  Dr.  Josd  T.  Bar6n,  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Cuba. 

Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  El  Salvador. 

Senor  Don  Raoul  Lizaire,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Haiti. 

Senor  Don  Pablo  Max  Ynsfran,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay. 

Senor  Don  Luis  Churidn,  Charg6  d’.Affaires  of  Venezuela. 

Senor  Don  Fernando  E.  Piza,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Costa  Rica. 

Senor  Dr.  Josd  M.  Coronado,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Colombia. 

Senator  Irineo  Machado. 

Rear  Admiral  Heraclito  Belfort. 

Senhor  Fernando  Prestes,  son  of  the  President-Elect. 

Commander  Mario  de  Oliveira  Sampaio,  of  the  Cruiser  Bahia. 

Commander  Tacito  R.  de  Moraes  Rego,  of  the  Cruiser  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Senhor  Cyro  de  Freitas  Valle,  First  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Service. 
Dr.  Paulo  C.  de  Almeida,  First  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  at  Washington. 
Commander  Josd  do  Couto  Aguirre,  Brazilian  Naval  Attach^  at  Washington. 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Moore,  Military  Aide  to  the  President-Elect. 

Captain  Augustin  Beauregard,  Naval  Aide  to  the  President-Elect. 

Commander  Charles  H.  Maddox,  U.  S.  N.,  Aide  to  Admiral  Belfort. 

Senhor  Cochrane  de  Alencar,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Service. 
Senhor  Decio  de  Moura,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Service. 
Senhor  Lazary  Guedes,  Private  Secretary  to  the  President-Elect. 

Dr.  Jos6  Martins  Fontes,  Personal  Physician  to  the  President-Elect. 

Lieut.-Capt.  Alberto  Leoncio. 
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Liout.-Capt.  Flavio  de  Medeiros. 

Senhor  Mauro  de  Freitas,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ton. 

First  Lieut.  Mario  Pinto  de  Oliveira. 

Dr.  Vincio  da  VeiRa,  Consul  of  Brazil  at  Baltimore. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  I’an  .American  I'nion. 

Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

Many  were  those  who  delighted  to  honor  the  President-Elect  of 
Brazil  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  which  returned  in  a  most 
felicitous  manner  that  made  to  the  former  Republic  by  Mr.  Hoover 
shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  Among  the  most  notable 
entertainments  in  Washington  were  the  banquets  given  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  His 
E.'icellency  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  S.  Gurg41  do  Amaral. 
At  the  last-mentioned  sumptuous  dinner,  w'hen  President  Hoover  was 
also  a  guest  of  honor,  200  guests  w'ere  seated  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  host  took  this  occasion  to 
propose  the  health  of  President  Hoover  in  the  following  graceful  terms: 
Mr.  President: 

There  falls  upon  me,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  His  Excellency  Senhor 
Julio  Prestes,  President-Elect  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  the  rare  honor  of 
greeting  A  our  Excellency  at  our  Brazilian  table  in  a  modest  and  yet  most  sincere 
demonstration  of  rcsjiect  to  Your  Excellency  and  of  friendship  toward  the 
American  jicople. 

No  words  coulil  commensurably  convey  to  Your  Excellency  my  sense  of 
graditude  for  the  distinction  I  now  have  in  your  presence  at  this  dinner.  Be 
pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  receive  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  acceptance  and 
for  your  presence  amongst  us. 

The  absence  of  the  noble  lady  who  is  now  recovering  from  a  period  of  lamentable 
illne.ss  is  deeply  regretted.  This  demonstration  is  also  intended  to  be  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  constant  wishes  for  her 
8|)eedy  recuperation. 

The  visit  of  the  President-Elect  of  Brazil  will  mark  a  new  episode  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  relations  of  friendship  between  our  two  countries.  His  Excellency 
will  presently  express  in  his  own  words,  and  with  the  agency  of  the  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  has  been  raised  by  the  will  of  the  Brazilian  people,  the  political 
aspect  of  our  mutual  understanding  and  trust. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  invite  you  to  rise  in  a  toast  to  the  President  and  to 
the  happiness  and  everlasting  glory  of  the  United  States  of  .America. 

President  Hoover  then  addressed  the  President-Elect  of  Brazil  in 
these  cordial  words: 

Mr.  President-Elect: 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  welcome  Your  Excellency  on  this 
occasion  and  to  express  to  you  my  profound  appreciation  of  the  signal  honor 
which  you,  through  your  visit,  are  conferring  upon  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States.  A'our  presence  is  but  another  evidence  of  that  sincere  and 
uninterrupted  friendship  which  has  always  linked  our  countries  together  so  that 
it  can  truly  be  described  as  traditional.  It  is,  therefore,  an  especial  privilege  for 
i:>:i:i— :i(t— Bull.  8 - 5 
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me  to  lx*  able  lliis  evening  to  convey  to  yon  and  the  Brazilian  nation  a  message 
of  cordiality  and  esteem  from  the  sister  republic  of  the  north. 

The  friendly  relations  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  are  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  traditions  and  ideals  which  our  two  nations  hold  in  common.  Firm 
believers  in  democracy,  they  are  successfully  upholding  within  their  borders  the 
principles  of  self-government.  In  their  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  they  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  maintain  amity  and,  through  loyal  efforts, 
to  further  the  cause  of  ix*ace. 

In  other  reK|x*cts  also.  Sir,  your  nation  is  viewed  with  sympathetic  admiration 
by  my  countrymen.  Your  people  are  concpiering  the  wilderness  and  are  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  markets  of  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  lalxtr.  The  inexhaustible 
riches  of  your  great  country,  which  are  contributing  so  effectively  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  progress  of  mankind,  offer  a  marvelous  field  of  activity  to  the  industry 
of  your  jx*ople.  One  need  not  lx*  a  pn>phet  to  say  that  the  future  of  Brazil  is 
one  of  unlimited  |X)ssibilities. 

To  the  life  of  this  great  nation,  Sir,  you  have  lieen  for  many  years  contribut¬ 
ing  your  patriotic  endeavors.  Your  field  of  activity  has  been  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  earning  thereby  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Brazilian  nation, 
which  has  rewarded  you  with  the  supreme  honor  that  a  republic  can  bestow  on 
one  of  its  sons.  In  your  long  and  honorable  public  career  you  have  served  in 
the  legislatures  of  your  native  state  and  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  you 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  great  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 
The  wide  exiierience  yoti  have  gained  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  welfare  and 
pro8|)erity  of  your  country. 

I  can  not,  Mr.  President-Elect,  ))ermit  this  op|x)rtunity  to  pass  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  my  delightful  visit  to  your  country.  Particularly  do  I  wish  to  mention 
the  cordiality  of  the  reception  that  was  accorded  to  me  in  your  l)eautiful  capital. 
I  was  imrticularly  imj)re8sed,  Sir,  with  the  sixuitaneity  of  that  reception  and  the 
evidences  of  sincere  and  unaffected  friendship  for  the  I’nited  States  which  greeted 
me  on  every  side.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  impression  of  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  I  carried  away  with  me  will  always  remain  in  my  memory  as  a  living 
evidence  of  the  sentiments  which  the  i)eople  of  Brazil  cherish  towards  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  I  hardly  need  assure  Your  Excellency  are  sin¬ 
cerely  and  heartily  reciprocated  by  them. 

.\8  I  have  said,  Mr.  President-Elect,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to 
you  a  most  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  your  visit  here  will  be 
as  pleasant  as  was  my  own  visit  to  Brazil,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  if  you 
felt  when  you  leave  us  some  measure  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  myself 
look  back  on  my  experience  in  your  country.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
l)etter  understanding  between  i)eoples  and  a  closer  cooperation  between  nations 
which  have  common  ideals  and  common  purposes,  as  personal  contacts  and 
friendships  between  individuals;  and  it  is  ixjculiarly  gratifying  to  us  that  we 
have  this  opiKirtunity  to  have  you  with  us.  Mrs.  Hoover,  who  is  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  that  she  has  not  Ix^n  able  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  here, 
joins  me  in  extending  to  you  our  l)est  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  for  the  success  of  your  administration.  Permit  me  also  to  express 
the  hope  that  Senh«)ra  Prestes  will  soon  lx;  fully  restored  to  health.  It  was  a 
keen  disap|)ointment  to  us  that  she  was  unable  to  accomi)any  Your  Excellency 
here. 

I  am  |x;rsonally  very  happy,  Mr.  .Xmbassador,  to  have  l)een  able  to  enjoy 
your  hospitality  this  evening,  and  I  a|)preciate  deeply  the  courtesy  which  you 
have  shown  me. 
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T1h‘  President-Elect  replied  with  an  eloquent  and  heartfelt  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  friendship  of  Brazil  for  the  United  States: 

Mr.  President:  I  thank  Yonr  Excellency  for  the  magnificent  and  hearty 
manifestations  of  welcome  which,  together  with  my  compatriots,  1  am  receiving 
from  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  echo  of  which 
arouses  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  the  Brazilian  Nation  which  I  liave  the  honor 
to  represent. 

The  distinction  of  tlie  visit  which  Your  Excellency  conferred  on  Brazil,  on  yonr 
voyage  around  South  America,  as  President-Elect  of  the  great  American  Nation, 
giving  new  vigor  to,  and  linking  ever  more  closely,  the  sentiments  of  our  mutual 
esteem,  called  for  a  reciprocal  recognition. 

Recognized  and  proclaimed  President-Elect  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  my  first  care  was  to  carry  luit  this  duty  imposed  by  an  old  and 
uninterrupted  friendship,  the  records  of  which  go  back  far  beyond  the  century-long 
span  of  our  independence.  The  cordiality  between  our  countries  and  between 
our  citizens  does  not  stand  in  need  of  solemn  assurances,  and  by  its  irresistible 
affinity  rises  high  above  the  conventional  rides  governing  international  agree¬ 
ments. 

Independent  of  treaties,  the  bonds  of  a  friendship  such  as  this  will  endure 
forever,  liecause  it  has  Ijeen  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  and 
has  lieen  stimulated  and  jierfected  by  a  common  understanding  of  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  our  peojde,  through  the  lieneficent  action  of  their  statesmen,  for  the 
advantage  of  humanity  and  for  the  greater  security  of  liberty  and  peace. 

Tlie  work  of  the  statesmen  who  called  into  being,  and  of  those  who  have 
ever  since  lieen  improving,  the  ]>olitical  organization  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
administration  of  the  great  North  American  Republic,  goes  far  lieyond  the 
bounds  of  nationality  and  displays  in  the  splendor  of  its  greatness  the  marvelous 
ideal  of  those  flashes  of  genius  which  honor  and  ennoble  mankind. 

The  civilization  of  .\merica  is  the  greatest  assertion  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
capacity  of  a  people  and  constitutes  for  this  very  reason  the  most  important 
arcumplishment  of  this  century  for,  throughout  its  almost  incredible  growth, 
the  United  States  is  bringing  to  perfection  the  organization  of  society  and  of 
work  which  it  sustains  and  defends,  removed  from  struggle,  with  order  and 
within  the  confines  of  law  and  justice. 

The  word  energy  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  express  and  define  .Ymerican 
life  in  all  its  aspects  even  unto  its  most  spiritual  manifestations,  even  when  it 
appears  as  moral  energy,  irradiating  courage,  altruism,  and  human  fellowship, 
asserting  its  civilization  by  deeds  of  daring  and  actions  of  good  will,  of  con- 
1  fidence  and  of  faith  in  the  destiny  of  man,  in  peace,  in  liberty,  and  in  the  justice  of 
;  nations. 

*  Beyond  the  moral  ties  which  bind  our  countries,  we  foresee,  following  natural 
sequences,  in  the  development  of  our  commercial  intercourse,  the  most  important 
element  for  progress  and  prosi)erity  of  the  continent. 

Through  diversity  of  their  climates  and  of  their  products  there  has  been  re¬ 
served  to  our  countries  the  mission  of  collaborating  with  each  other,  especially 
t  now  when  science  in  the  service  of  humanity  shortens  distances  and  industrializes 
the  resources  of  the  world,  thus  creating  new  sources  of  production  and  wealth 
and  assuring  to  mankind  greater  well-lH‘ing  and  worthier  livelihood. 

^  My  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  my  country,  are  for  the  personal  happiness  of 

Your  Excellency,  for  the  complete  reestablishment  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  Hoover, 
to  whom  1  bring  heartfelt  greetings  from  every  Brazilian  woman,  and  for  the 
'  increasing  splendor  of  the  great  country  whose  destiny  Providence  has  confided 
to  your  patriotism. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  add  here  a  portion  of  the  communication  which 
the  Department  of  State  received  from  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  at 
Washington  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Brazil  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  extended  to  the  President-h^lect  of  Brazil: 

The  Brazilian  Government  and  Nation  are  duly  appreciative  of  all  the  inarkg 
of  esteem  and  regard  shown  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  His  Excellency 
Senhor  Julio  Prestes,  the  President-Elect,  requested  the  undersigned  to  convey 
to  the  ITnited  States  Government  his  personal  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  and  treated  in  the  United  States  by  their 
high  authorities  and  by  all  the  American  citizens  with  whom  it  has  been  his 
pleasure  to  come  in  contact  during  his  sojourn  in  Washington,  Annapolis,  New 
York,  West  Point,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  undersigned  ventures  to  believe  that  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
the  President-Elect  of  Brazil,  and  the  visit  in  1928  of  the  then  President-Elect 
of  the  United  States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  measure 
to  the  promotion  of  the  happy  relations  of  friendship  and  good  understanding 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  replj": 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  June 
25th  by  which  you  have  l>een  so  good  as  to  express,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  Brazil,  the  appreciation  felt  for  the  reception  which  Doctor 
Prestes  received  upon  his  recent  visit  to  this  country. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  this  friendly  expression,  and  I  wish  to  take 
this  occasion  to  assure  you  that  the  visit  of  Doctor  Prestes  gave  the  greatest 
ideasurc  to  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  HAITI  IN 
WASHINGTON 


FOK  the  second  time  His  Excellency  M.  Ulrich  Duvivier  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
virtue  of  his  appointment  by  the  Government  of  Haiti  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Hoover  on  July 
14,  1930,  M.  Duvivier  said  in  part: 

.\Ir.  President: 

...  1  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  been  designated  through  the 
confidence  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti  again  to  represent  my  country 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  extremely  flattered  thereby  and  trust  I  shall  again  find  the  same  recep¬ 
tion,  the  same  benevolence,  that  were  extended  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  first 
mission. 

1  shall  devote  my  best  efforts  to  working  zealously  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  excellent  relations  existing  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  Haiti.  But  my  mission  will  be  fruitful  only  with  your  invaluable  coopera¬ 
tion  which,  1  am  sure,  will  continue  to  be  marked  by  that  high  spirit  of  justice  and 
e(|uity  which  has  inspired  your  every  action. 

President  Hoover  replied  as  follows; 

Mr.  Minister: 

1  take  pleasure  in  receiving  from  your  hands  the  letters  whereby  you  are  again 
accredited  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Your  former  service  in 
Washington  will,  I  am  sure,  enable  you  the  more  readily  to  interpret  to  your 
Government  the  feelings  of  friendship  which  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  hold  for  Haiti.  I  trust  that  your  new  sojourn  in  this  capital  may  be 
pleasant. 

You  may  rest  assured,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  may  count  at  all  times  upon  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  the  officials  of  this  Government  in  your  efforts  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  excellent  relations  now  existing  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Haiti. 

In  extending  to  you  a  cordial  w’elcome  to  Washington,  I  desire  to  request  that 
you  will  convey  to  President  Roy  the  assurances  of  my  gratification  at  the  patriotic 
manner  in  which  he  has  given  his  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  commission  w’hich  recently  completed  a  study  of  Haitian  affairs, 
and  assure  him  of  my  good  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  that  of  the  people  of 
Haiti. 

M.  Duvivier  has  had  wide  legal,  journalistic,  and  diplomatic  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  born  in  Cap  Haitien  in  1896,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Seminary  College  of  Port  au  Prince.  Later  he  studied 
law,  and  after  his  admittance  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
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of  the  Association  of  Lawyers  of  .lereinie,  in  which  city  he  also  taught 
political  economy  and  administrative  law  in  the  law  school.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  notable  articles  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

He  served  his  country  at  home  first  as  Representative  in  the  Haitian 
Congress  and  later,  in  1915,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction.  In  his  service  abroad  he  represented  Haiti  as  Minister  in 
Cuba  from  1911  to  1913,  a  post  which  he  relinquished  to  become 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  1913-14.  M.  Duvivier’s  friends  in 
Washington  rejoice  at  the  return  of  this  distinguished  diplomat. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY,  AND  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY' 

The  following  is  the  program,  as  approved  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  the  first  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry  which 
will  meet  in  Washington,  September  8-20,  1930: 

PUOGKAM 

.4.  Problems  Dealing  With  Questions  of  .\gri-technioue  or  Improvements 
IN  Methods  and  Practices 

1.  Cooperative  improvement  associations. 

2.  Foreign  crop  introduction  service. 

3.  Plant-pest  surveys. 

4.  Crop-pest  prevention  and  control  service. 

4a.  Plant  diseases,  prevention  and  control. 

5.  Inventories  of  foreign  crop  and  animal  pests  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
countries  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion. 

5a.  Weeds. 

0.  .\gricultural  demonstration  stations. 

7.  Pan  American  Union  Agricultural  Trojiical  Research  Station. 

8.  Reconnaissance,  forestry,  soil,  and  irrigation  surveys. 

9.  Problems  affecting  animal  industry : 

(a)  .4nimal  breeding  and  nutrition. 

(6)  Diseases  and  pests. 

(c)  Other  problems. 

10.  Pastoral  surveys. 

11.  Problems  of  agricultural  education. 

12.  Classification  and  utilization  of  public  lands. 

13.  Problems  of  forestry. 

14.  Forage  crops  for  warm  climates. 

15.  Seed  testing. 

16.  Soil  conservation  and  fertilizers. 

'  See  Tie  Inter-Amtrican  Conference  on  Agrteulture,  by  .Alberto  .Adrian!,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  February,  1930. 
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B.  PiiuBLEMs  Dealing  With  Aghicultural  Economics 

1.  Cooperative  studies  of  problems  invulving  competition  in  the  growing  and 

marketing  of  Inter-American  tropical  crops  with  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

2.  Cooperative  agricultural  credit  systems  involving  principles  of  financing. 

3.  Cooperative  marketing  of  local  crops,  including  problems  of  transporta¬ 

tion,  standardization,  and  grading. 

4.  Inter- .American  cooperative  agricultural  stati.stical  surveys. 

4a.  Statistical  background. 

5.  Economic  problems  affecting  present  and  future  food  supplies, 
fi.  Farm  management  investigations. 

C.  Plant  and  .Animal  Diseases  .\nd  Pests 

1.  Animal  iiuarantines  and  sanitary -control  measures. 

2.  Plant  quarantines  and  control  measures. 

D.  Commodity  Production  Problems 

1.  Cereals:  (a)  Small  grain;  (h)  maize. 

2.  Sugarcane. 

3.  Coffee. 

4.  Cacao. 

5.  Rublx'r. 

().  Filier  crops:  (a)  Cotton;  (h)  si.sal  and  others. 

7.  Tobacco. 

S.  Tropical  fruits:  (a)  Citrus  fruits;  (/>)  bananas. 

9.  Vegetables. 

To  facilitate  disciLssion  and  c*conomize  time  it  is  probable  that  the  various 
topics  will  lx‘  regrou|X'd  in  the  daily  programs  under  the  following  gener.al 
hc'adings: 

(1)  Surveys  and  inventories.  (.A,  3  5  8  10.) 

(2)  Problems  dealing  with  land.  (.A,  12-10.) 

(3)  Problems  affecting  forestry.  (.A,  13.) 

(4)  Problems  affecting  animal  industry.  (.A,  9  and  C,  1.) 

(5)  Problems  affecting  crop  production.  (.A,  2-4-.5- 14-15;  C,  2;  D,  1- — 9.) 
(0)  Problems  of  agricultural  education.  (.A,  16-7-11.) 

(7)  Problems  of  agricultural  economics.  (B,  1 — 0.) 

F^ch  topic  under  the.se  group  headings  will  form  the  basis  of  a  round-table 
cli.scussion. 


MEXICO’S  THIRD  HIGHWAY  CONGRESS 
FORESEES  VAST  DEVELOPMENTS 


By  Wallace  Thompson 

Editor  of  Ingenieria  I nteniacional 

MKXK'O  is  lookiipj;  upon  its  hijjhway  ilev'elopineiit  as  an  integra 
part  of  the  building  of  the  nation,  economically  and  socially,  as 
well  as  a  step  towaivl  the  completion  of  communications.  The  Third 
National  Highway  Congress,  held  in  the  capital  recently,  therefore 
drew  the  attention  not  merely  of  the  Government  and  of  engineers, 
hut  of  the  public  and  of  that  important  section  of  Mexican  life  which 
looks  to  the  expansion  of  Mexican  prestige  and  interest  beyond  the 
national  borders.  Some  300  State  and  municipal  delegates  to  the 
Highway  Congress  and  to  the  Touring  Congress  (Congreso  del 
Turismo)  met  in  the  capital,  discussed  highway  developments  and 
plans  for  the  encouraging  of  tourist  travel  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  and  viewed  the  exhibit  of  machinery  which  was  set 
up  in  the  semicircular  halls  beneath  the  concrete  National  Stadium 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  congress  reflected  a  catholicity  of 
interest,  but  also  showed  the  practical  direction  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  Mexican  engineers  and  officials  is  turning.  The  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  the  relation  of  highways  to  population,  to  forestry,  and 
to  agriculture,  the  relations  of  highways  to  railways,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  them  cooperative  instead  of  competitive  marked  the 
sessions.  Attendance  at  the  machinery  show  was  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  congress;  indeed,  since  the  sessions  of  the  congress  were 
held  in  the  center  of  the  city,  in  the  National  Theater,  the  presence 
of  the  delegates  at  the  machinery  exhibit  was  largely  dependent  on 
their  interest  in  that  phase  of  the  road  prol)lem.  'The  attendance  at 
the  show  was  large,  however,  and  the  Ciovernment  took  bus  loads  of 
school  children  to  see  the  exhibits,  during  oflhoui’s,  as  a  part  of 
their  educational  development.  The  machinery  display  had  been 
officially  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Pascual  Ortiz 
Rubio,  and  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Communications  presided 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  congress,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  delegates  from  the  United  States  and  by  the  Minister  of  Peru, 
representing  the  other  countries  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  National  Highway  Commission  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  had  technical  exhibits  located  in  the  National  Theater, 
and  these  were  studied  by  the  delegates  with  much  interest.  The 
elaborate  technical  presentation  of  soil  analysis  and  road  building 
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A  NARROW  PASS  ON  THE  MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 

One  of  Mexico's  roads  which  not  only  opens  a  rich  agricultural  and  mining  region,  hut  affords  a  rapid  means 
of  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  fine  natural  harbor  of  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific.  I  n  colonial 
times  Acapulco  was  a  flourishing  center  of  trade  with  the  Orient,  Peru,  and  Spain,  reaching  its  heyday 
when,  in  1778,  it  acquired  the  exclusive  right  of  Spanish  trade  with  the  Philippines. 
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methods  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  in 
charge  of  E.  W.  James,  chief  of  the  division  of  traffic  of  the  bureau, 
who  is  widely  known  and  highly  regarded  throughout  all  the  American 
countries. 

Mexico’s  road  program,  as  was  evident  to  the  visitors  and  to  the 
delegates  from  the  States  and  municipalities  at  the  congress,  is  a 
studied  and  complete  whole.  Few  countries  in  the  world  have 
planned  their  highway  development  more  comi)letely,  set  down  its 
stages  of  growth  so  carefully,  and  faced  so  wide  a  range  of  con¬ 
siderations  in  their  plans.  The  future  highway  system  of  the  country 
is  carefully  laid  out,  although  only  about  10,000,000  pesos  annually 


Courtpfiy  of  Wall«rp  Thompoon 

ROAD  CO.NSTRIX'TIO.N 

■Modern  ruad-tiuilding  nmehinery  employed  in  eonstruetion  work  near  Pachuea. 


are  now  being  spent  upon  it.  For  the.  next  vital  period  of  highway 
development  this  definite  plan  will  he  followed,  whether  the  work  is 
done  on  the  annual  appropriation  or  whether,  as  is  hoped,  a  plan  for 
financing  the  vast  national  highway  development  can  be  worked  out, 
and  the  construction  pushed  ahead  by  decades.  The  highway  system 
as  outlined  includes  a  carefully  determined  list  of  “necessary  roads,” 
those  of  first  importance,  and  thereafter  less  important  and  feeder 
roads,  to  be  constructed  by  the  States,  the  municipalities,  or,  if 
necessary  ultimately,  by  the  Government.  The  surface  treatment 
accorded  the  various  roads  is  scaled  strictly  to  the  traffic,  actual  and 
immediately  prospective,  and  while  at  present  the  best  t3'pe  of  main 
highway  in  Mexico  is  an  excellent  bituminous  macadam,  roads  of 
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concrete  and  asphalt  will  be  laid  when  traffic  justifies  them.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  here,  however,  that  the  asphaltic  macadam  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Mexican  engineers  in  the  national  highway  system  is 
a  model  of  low-cost  surfacing,  and  one  in  which  the  heavy  asphalt- 
base  Mexican  petroleum  is  an  important  factor. 

The  Mexican  highway  system,  as  laid  out,  is  designed  with  two  ends 
in  view.  First  is  the  opening  of  the  untapped  agricultural  and  mining 
regions  of  the  interior,  which  for  centuries  have  been  almost  isolated 
by  lack  of  good  communications;  and  second  is  the  opening  of  trunk 
highways  to  the  United  States  border  and  roads  to  historic  centers 
with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  inviting  an  increasing  automobile 


f’ourtMiy  ril  W»llar»  Thomp«M«fi 

TIIK  MKXICO-I'I  KMI.A  HOAD 

A  (■ii-tiiri'stiii*'  t>il  of  III)-  r<r4<l  wliich  will  l■Vl■tllllltlly  iiniti*  Mcxii-o  City  willi  Vera  Crii7.. 


tourist  traffic.  In  the  plan  of  development  there  is  a  paralleling  of 
the  railway  line  to  Laredo,  as  this  is  tlui  oidy  f<*asible  nuitc  (excei)t 
that  to  El  Faso,  to  be  developed  later)  for  the  entry  of  automobile 
tourists.  The  highway,  however,  lies  in  the  hills  far  to  the  west  of 
the  railroad,  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  forested  section,  coming  down 
tf>  the  cities  but  endeavoring  as  far  as  possible  to  open  new  fields  and 
rifft  compete  directly  with  the  railways.  With  the  exception  of  this 
ami  similar  r<»utes,  like  those  from  .Mexico  ('ity  to  (hiernavaca  and 
to  (juadalujaru,  connecting  important  cities  or  tourist  centers,  the 
Mexican  highway  system  is  being  laid  out  with  the  view  to  opening, 
first  of  all,  new  lerritfiry,  iintfiiiehed  by  the  railways. 
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This  is  an  extnMuoly  important  |)lias(‘  of  the  plan,  not  only  because 
the  hijrhways  should  not  be  made  to  compete  with  the  railways,  but 
because  Mexico  is  particularly  in  need  of  developments  that  reach 
beyond  the  territory  now  open  throufih  the  existinjr  railways.  Until 
the  present  system  of  hijjhways  was  bejrun,  the  chief  cities  of  Mexico 
were  almost  exclusively  dependent  for  food  on  the  rejrions  directly 
adjacent,  for  the  chief  railways  went  to  minintr  camps  and  to  the 
border  and  the  coast,  and  when  crops  failed,  foo»l  had  to  be  imported 
by  rail  from  the  United  States  or  by  sea  from  other  countries.  The 
present  hiithway  plan  will  open  up  rich  aj;ricultural  rejrions  to  the 
capital  and  other  centeis  of  population,  enablintj  the  country  to  feed 
it. self  at  all  times,  and  spreading  prosperity  widely  throughout  the 
countryside. 

The  plans  for  inducing  tourist  trallic  to  come  t(*  Mexico  by  the 
new  highways  to  the  border  are  farsighted,  and  inclmle  such  acute 
analyses  of  the  situation  as  the  fact  that  Mexico  olfers  a  winter  as 
well  as  a  summer  touring  ground,  to  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  especially  can  travel  in  ease  and  comfort  in  their  own  auto- 
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mobiles.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  farmer,  who  can  travel 
then  as  he  can  not  do  in  summer  when  his  crops  are  ripening:.  The 
immense  sums  spent  by  tourists  from  the  United  States  in  their  sum¬ 
mer  excursions  to  Canada  are  taken  as  a  justified  indication  of  what 
may  be  hoped  and  looked  for  when  the  frulden  stream  can  be  turned 
toward  Mexico. 

Work  is  froing  forward,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  (’ity  to  Laredo 
on  the  I’nited  States  border  (total  lenfjth,  770  miles),  only  a  short 
section,  although  in  heavy  construction,  remaininjr  to  he  opened. 
Improvement  of  the  surface  is  froin"  ahead  steadily,  the  asphalt 
surface  bein^r  finished  from  Laredo  to  Monterrey.  The  highway  to 
Acapulco,  from  Mexico  City  (total  length,  273  miles),  is  open  and 
is  being  used  extensively.  The  road  to  Puebla  (84  miles)  is  in  fine 
condition,  and  is  to  be  built  on  to  Vera  (Vuz.  The  highway  is  in 
excellent  condition  from  Mexico  City  to  Toluca,  whence  the  work 
through  Morelia  to  Guadalajara  is  progressing,  although  still  in  the 
early  construction  stage.  The  road  from  the  capital  is  open  to  Oaxaca, 
although  the  going  is  not  easy;  this,  with  the  Laredo-Mexico  City 
road,  is  part  of  the  Pan  American  highway  system.  When  extended 
to  Guatemala,  the  road  through  Oaxaca  wilt  be  890  miles  long.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  to  the  congress  a  party  of  tourists  from  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Club  of  Ijos  Angeles,  Calif.,  came  through  by  automobile  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  via  the  west  coast  and  Guadalajara,  and  took  their 
way  out  again  through  Laredo. 

Most  important,  however,  is  not  the  mere  present  state  of  the 
highways  in  Mexico,  vital  as  this  is  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
but  the  fact  that  the  progress  is  steady,  sure,  and  according  to  a 
plan  which,  when  carried  out,  will  give  Mexico  one  of  the  most 
intelligently  and  effectively  developed  highway  systems  of  the 
world. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Special  session  in  honor  of  President  elect  Prestes. — On  June  13, 
1930,  the  Governing^  Board  held  a  special  session,  followed  by  a 
luncheon,  in  honor  of  President  elect  Prestes  of  Brazil.  An  account 
of  the  meeting  will  he  found  on  pages  821-828. 

Pan  American  Day. — Two  American  nations  have  acted  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  Governing  Board,  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  for 
June,  1930,  that  April  14,  the  date  on  which  the  resolution  creating 
the  Pan  American  Union  was  adopted  at  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  in  1890,  he  observed  as  Pan  American  Day 
in  all  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent.  On  May  28,  1930, 
President  Hoover  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  April  14  as  Pan 
American  Day,  ordering  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  he  dis¬ 
played  on  all  Government  buildings  on  that  date,  and  inviting  the 
schools,  civic  associations,  and  people  of  the  United  States  generally 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Likewise,  on  June 
14,  1930,  President  Gonzalez  Viquez  of  Costa  Rica  issued  a  decree 
designating  April  14  of  each  year  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  ordering 
that  on  that  date  the  national  flag  be  displayed  over  public  buildings. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Minuter  of  Finance  of  Mexico. — On  July  9, 
1930,  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State,  gave  a  luncheon 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  honor  of  His  E.xcellency  Luis  Montes 
de  Oca,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Me.xico,  who  was  representing  his 
Government  on  a  financial  mission  to  the  United  States.  The  guests 
included ; 

The  AnihaKsador  of  Mexico,  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez. 

The  Director  General  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  His  Excellency  Sr. 
Don  Javier  SAnchez  Mcjorada. 
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The  Counselor  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Fernando 
(lonztllez  Roa. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Luciano  Wichers. 

The  Chief  of  the  Dejiartnient  of  Credit  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Mexico, 
Sr.  Don  Rol)orto  Ld|x*z. 

The  .\dvisor  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Fernando  Diaz 
Barroso. 

Sr.  Don  Custavo  Velasco. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Directing  Board  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
Sr.  I3on  Ricardo  D.  Carridn. 

The  Military  .Aide  to  the  President  of  Mexico,  C’apt.  Bias  Tijerina  Cardenas. 
The  .Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  S<»ymour  Ix)wman. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Francis  White. 

The  Assistant  to  the  .Attorney  General,  Hon.  .Fohn  Dtrd  O'Brian. 

The  Chairman,  National  Coininission  on  I.4iw  Enforeeinent,  Hon.  George  VV. 
Wickershain. 

The  Directtir  General,  Pan  American  l^nion.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

The  .Ap|K)inted  American  Minister  to  Ecuador,  Hon.  William  Dawson. 

The  .Acting  Chief,  Division  of  I^jitin  .American  .Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Thurston. 

Chief,  Division  of  Mexican  Affairs,  Dei)artment  of  State,  Mr.  Herschel  V. 
.lohnson. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Farewell  greet ingft. — The  Director  General  received  the  following 
radiogram  sent  by  President  elect  Knri(ine  Olaya  Herrera  on  his 
return  voyage  to  Colombia: 

Plea.se  aeceid  my  most  cordial  farewell  grtHdings  and  transmit  to  the  staff  of 
the  Pan  .American  luiion  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  their  telegram  and  for 
their  many  services  to  me  during  my  memorable  sojourn  in  Washington. 

Viftitorfi. — The  following  distinguished  Latin  Americans,  many  of 
whom  were  on  special  missions  for  their  governments,  visited  the 
Pan  American  I’nion  during  late  June  and  early  July  and  were 
received  with  every  possible  courtesy: 

His  Excellency  the  President  elect  of  Brazil,  Senhor  Dr.  Julio 
Prestes,  accompanied  by  His  E.xcellency  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
to  the  C^nited  States,  Dr.  S.  Gurgel  do  Amaral.  Doctor  Prestes’s 
visit  to  the  I’nited  States  was  in  compliment  to  the  visit  which 
President  elect  Hoover  made  to  Brazil  and  was  the  occasion  for 
many  brilliant  functions  tendered  in  his  honor.  The  officers  of  the 
two  Brazilian  cruisers,  which  escorted  the  President  elect  of  Brazil 
to  the  United  States,  also  visited  the  Pan  American  Union  accom¬ 
panied  by  Commander  C.  C.  Gill,  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department.  The  Director  General  con¬ 
ducted  them  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  building. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Mexico,  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Luis 
Montes  de  Oca,  and  the  members  of  his  suite,  who  included:  The 
Director  General  of  the  National  Railw'ays  of  Me.xico,  His  Excellency 


VISIT  TO  THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION  OF  SeSoR  DON  LUIS  MONTES  DE  OCA,  MINIS¬ 
TER  OF  FINANCE  OF  MEXICO,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  HIS  SUITE 

First  row,  left  to  riitht :  Spftor  Don  RoIktIo  L6|>pz,  Chief  of  tlu‘  Deimrlmont  of  Credit,  Ministry  of  Finanrv 
of  Mexico;  Sefior  Don  Fernando  Laitarde  y  Vigil,  Sewetary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy  at  Washington; 
Seflor  Montes  de  Oca;  Sefior  Don  Oustax'o  Velasco,  Secretary  to  the  delegation;  Captain  Bias  Tijerina 
CSrdenas.  Military  Ai<le  to  the  Presi<lent  of  Mexico.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  Sefior  Don  Luciano 
Wichers.  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico;  Sefior  Don  Fernando  Dial  Barroso,  Adxisor  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance;  Sefior  Don  Javier  Siincher.  Mejorada,  Director  Oeneral  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Sefior  Dr.  Fernando  flonzAler. 
Ro.i.  Counselor  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  .MTairs  of  Mexico;  Sefior  Don  Rioudo  D.  Carrion,  Secretary 
of  the  Directing  Boanl  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexira. 


Senor  Don  .lavior  Sanchez  Mejorada;  the  Counselor  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreifin  Affairs  of  Mexico,  Senor  Don  Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa;  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  Senor  Don  Luciano  Wichers; 
the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Credit  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of 
Mexico,  Senor  Don  Roberto  L6pez;  the  Advisor  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  of  Mexico,  Senor  Don  Fernando  Diaz  Barroso;  Secretary  to 
the  Delegation,  Senor  Don  Gustavo  Velasco;  Secretary  of  the  Direct¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Senor  Don  Ricardo  D. 
Carrion;  Military  Aide  to  the  President  of  Mexico,  Capt.  Bias 
Tijerina  Cardenas. 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States, 
Senor  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya,  who  again  becomes  Venezuelan 
Chief  of  Mission  at  Washington,  having  served  as  minister  to  this 
country  during  the  years  1922-1924. 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States, 
M.  Ulrich  Duvivier.  After  a  lapse  of  16  years,  M.  Duvivier  also 
returns  to  Washington  as  the  representative  of  his  country. 
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Chief  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  Mexico  (Jefe  del  De- 
partamento  de  Salubridad  Publica),  Dr.  Rafael  Silva. 

Chief  of  the  Service  of  Foodstuffs  and  Be\"erages  of  Mexico  (Jefe 
del  Servicio  de  Comestibles  y  Bebidas),  Dr.  Salvador  Iturbide  Alvfrez. 
Dr.  Silva  and  Dr.  Iturbide  Alvfrez  are  making  a  study  of  health 
conditions  in  this  country,  and  every  facility  has  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  to  aid  them  in  their  mission. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  de  la  Fuente  of  Uruguay.  Senor  de  la  Fuente 
is  making  an  investigation  of  agricultural  and  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  his  government. 


IXICTOR  JOSE  T. BARON, 
CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES 
OF  CUBA,  PRESENTS 
PALMS  TO  THE  PAN- 
AMERICAN  UNION 

At  a  formal  ceremony  on  June 
27,  Dr.  Baron  iwesented  two 
fine  royal  palms,  the  K>ft  of 
the  Cuban  Government, 
which  have  since  lieen 
planted  in  the  patio  of  the 
buildint;. 


Col.  Alfredo  F.  de  Urquiza,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and 
members  of  his  family.  Colonel  de  Urquiza  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
for  his  Government  of  the  leading  military  schools  of  this  country. 

Senor  Don  A.  Martinez  Delgado,  editor  of  El  Tiempo  and  El 
Espectador,  leading  papers  of  Colombia.  Senor  Martinez  Delgado  is 
visiting  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  Colombian  press. 

Senor  Don  Fermfn  Silveira  Forzi,  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  on  an  unoflicial  mission  to  the  United  States. 

Addrefises. — A  group  of  Latin  American  students  from  the  National 
Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  accompanied  by  Miss  Agnes  Regan, 
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OFFICERS  OF  BRAZILIAN  CRUISERS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  ollieers  of  the  miisers  Hahia  and  Rio  Grandr  do  Sul,  which  escorted  the  ship  of  His  Excellency  the 
Resident-elect  of  Braril,  Or.  Julio  Prestes,  to  the  United  States,  were  received  by  the  Director  Oeneral 
at  the  Pan  Aniericsin  Union. 

of  the  National  ('atholic  Welfare  CoHiieil,  paid  their  first  visit  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Director  (Jeneral  addressed  them  on 
The  Meaning  of  Pan  Americanism. 

The  Director  (leneral  selected  for  his  subject  The  Organization 
and  Actirities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  when  he  spoke  to  the 
members  of  the  4-H  Club  on  their  annual  visit  to  the  Union.  The  4-H 
Club,  whose  name  is  symbolic  of  “Head,  Heart,  Health,  and  Hand,” 
is  composed  of  representative  boys  and  girls  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  is  an  educational  organization  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  agriculture.  The  Ninth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  club  was  held  at 
Washington  during  the  latter  part  of  June  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  Director  General’s  subject  in  addressing  a  group  of  Cuban 
educators,  on  their  visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union  in  July  was  The 
Cooperation  of  the  Teachers  of  Cuba  in  the  Work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  This  distinguished  group  was  conducted  to  the  Union  by 
the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Chiba  at  Washington,  Dr.  Jos4  T.  Baron. 
It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  this  is  the  second  year  that  Chiban  teachers 


A  flKori’  OK  ('I  BAN  TKACIIEKS 

AccoinpHnifd  by  Seftcir  Dr.  Jos#  T.  Huron,  CharK#  d'.XtTaires  of  (’uha,  a  group  of  Cuban  leaohers  miikinga 
tour  of  tht*  eastern  Cnited  States  were  interested  visitors  at  the  Pan  American  Vnion,  July  II. 


have  come  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  United  States  for  a  vacation 
tour. 

TRADE  ADVISER’S  OFFICE 

Pan  American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference. — The  Foreijjn  Trade 
Adviser  of  the  Han  American  Union,  William  A.  Reid,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Union,  has  proceeded  to  Sacramento,  Calif.,  where 
he  is  acting:  as  special  adviser  and  otherwise  assisting  chambers  of 
commerce  of  that  State  in  preparation  for  the  first  Pan  American 
Reciprocal  Trade  C'onference,  to  which  he  has  also  been  named 
representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Director  (leneral. 
The  conference  will  ojjen  its  sessions  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  on  August  25.  Previous  to  this  meeting  the  Latin  American 
delegates  will  be  taken  on  a  motor  caravan  tour  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Rookletft. — New  editions  of  the  booklets  on  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  were  prepared  in  this  office, 
have  recently  come  from  the  press. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Library  method.'*. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  attention 
paid  to  modern  library  methods  among  librarians  in  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Recently  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  recjuests 
from  four  widely  separated  libraries  for  books  and  data  which  would 
aid  them  in  revising  the  methods  now  in  use.  In  preparing  material 
for  these  requests  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  books  in  Spanish 
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and  Portuguese  now  in  print  on  any  phase  of  library  science  that 
might  be  helpful. 

Bibliographical  lists. — A  reprint  has  been  made  of  Sources  for  Obtain¬ 
ing  Books  on  Latin  America,  a  mimeographed  compilation  containing 
lists  of  magazines  publishing  book  reviews;  library  and  trade  journals, 
and  a  selected  list  of  book  dealei's.  Copies  are  again  available  upon 
request.  A  revised  edition,  in  Spanish  only,  is  now  in  preparation 
for  distribution  among  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  library 
also  has  on  hand  a  few  more  copies  of  the  two  lists.  Recent  books 
in  English  on  description  and  trarel  in  Latin  America,  including  a 
few  references  on  Fan  Americanism  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
Bibliography  of  fiction  and  poetry  written  in  English  or  translated  from 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  into  FJnglish.  Copies  of  both  of  these  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

Requests  for  information. — Persons  having  need  for  information  on 
Latin  America  and  applying  to  the  library  during  the  past  month 
numbered  281.  Of  these  a  prominent  senator  of  one  of  the  southern 
republics  requested  copies  of  financial  laws  of  the  Linked  States; 
another  Latin  American  desired  e  complete  collection  of  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  States  of  the  United  States;  still  another  desired  copies  of 
plans  for  modern  reformatories  for  women;  and  a  fourth  asked  to  have 
purchases  of  books  made  for  him.  These  requests  from  Latin  America 
received  the  same  careful  attention  that  was  given  to  the  inquirers 
who  came  here  personally  in  search  of  lists  of  the  historical  maps  of 
Latin  America;  brief  reading  lists  on  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Chile  since  1880,  and  on  the  Nicaraguan  Canal;  material 
on  labor  conditions  in  Central  America;  data  on  education  in  Haiti; 
laws  on  education  and  on  divorce  in  certain  South  American  countries; 
and  many  other  subjects. 

Additions  to  photographic  file. — During  the  past  month  258  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Alnong  these  were  included  airplane  views  of  Nicaragua;  post-card 
photographs  of  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Colombia, 
and  Nicaragua;  and  views  from  Peru  and  Chile. 

Recent  accessions. — Since  last  reported  in  these  notes  the  library  has 
received  930  volumes  and  pamphlets,  of  which  a  few  selected  titles 
may  be  of  special  interest : 

Los  cantores  de  Bolivar.  By  Cornelio  HiKpaiiu.  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva, 
1930.  293  p. 

Motivos  hispano-americanos.  By  E.  .\rroyo  Lainoda.  Paris,  Editorial  “Le 
Livre  Libre,”  1930.  293  p. 

Heroes  del  Campo.  Escenas  y  paisajes  de  la  vida  r\iral  de  C»)sta  Rica.  By 
Modesto  Martinez.  San  .Ios6,  La  Tribnna,  1929.  236  p. 

La  Independencia  de  Panama  en  I90d.  By  Ismael  Ortega  B.,  Profesor  de 
Procediniientos  Judiciales  en  la  Eseuela  Naeional  de  Derecho.  Panama,  the 
author,  1930.  158  p.  (An  historical  review,  with  documents.) 
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Memorias  historico-polfticas  del  General  Joaquin  Fosada  Guliirrez.  Segunda 
edicidn.  Bogota,  Imprcnta  Nacioiial,  1929.  4  volumes.  (Vol.  1,  prepared 

under  the  direction  of  Josd  Joaquin  Casas  and  Vols.  2-4  by  Jos6  Joaquin 
Guerra.  Vols.  41-44  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Historia  Nacional.) 

La  Ofrenda  del  Maestro.  Poeslas,  mondlogos,  didlogos,  eseenas  y  alegorlas 
eseolares  con  prdlogo  de  D.  Victor  Mercante.  By  Juan  Manuel  Cotta.  Buenos 
Aires,  Imprenta  L6pez,  1923.  36S  p. 

La  Abeja  de  Oro.  By  Juan  Manuel  Cotta.  Buenos  .\ires,  Estableciinento 
Grdfico  “Oceana,”  1926.  351  p. 

Alrededor  de  la  cuestion  Faraguayo  Boliviana.  By  .1.  Isidro  Ramirez.  Lima, 
Imp.  Minerva,  1930.  286  p.,  maps. 

Los  problemas  economicos  del  presente.  Vol.  1,  Poblacidn,  trabajo,  costo  de  la 
vida,  poder  de  coinpra  de  la  moneda,  produccidn  e  industrias  nacionales.  By 
.Alejandro  E.  Bunge  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  1920.  342  p. 

Foblacion  total  de  la  Argentina.  Razdn  de  su  crecimiento.  By  Alejandro  E. 
Bunge.  Buenos  Aires,  “Oceana,”  1917.  20  p. 

Instituto  Cultural  Argentina  Norte- Americano.  Memoria  .  .  .  1929.  Buenos 
Aires,  1929.  35  p. 

Ensayo  politico  sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba.  By  Alejandro  de  Humboldt,  con  mapa 
de  Cuba.  Introduccidn  por  Fernando  Ortiz  y  correcciones,  notas  y  apdndiees  por 
Francisco  Arango  y  Parreno,  J.  S.  Thrasher  y  otros.  Tomo  2.  Habana,  Cul¬ 
tural  S.  A.,  1930.  300  p.  (V'ol.  17,  Coleccidn  de  libros  cubanos.) 

Los  adelantados  del  Rio  de  la  Flata.  By  Mcdardo  Chdvcz  S.  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
Editorial  Renacimiento,  1929.  235  p. 

H ombres  del  51.  Trabajo  de  ingreso  prcsentado  por  el  Acaddmico  corrcspondi- 
ente  Sr.  Jorge  Judrez  Cano.  Habana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,”  1930.  123  p. 

(Publication  of  the  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba.) 

La  civilizacion  Taina  en  Finar  del  Rio.  Trabajo  de  ingreso  presentado  por  el 
.Acaddmico  correspondiente  Dr.  Pedro  Garcia  Valdds.  Habana,  Imprenta  “El 
Siglo  XX,”  1930.  83  p.  (Publication  of  the  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba.) 

Feriodismo  y  periddicos  espirituanos.  Trabajo  de  ingreso  presentado  por  cl 
Acaddmico  correspondiente  Senador  Sr.  Manuel  Martinez-Moles.  Habana, 
Imprenta  del  “Siglo  XX,”  1930.  91  p.  (Publication  of  the  Academia  de  la 
Historia  de  Cuba.) 

Doctrina  de  Monroe.  By  A.  L.  Delle  Piane.  Montevideo,  Editorial  de  la 
Impresora  Uruguaya,  S.  A.,  1930.  97  p.  (Publications  of  “ Jurisprudencia 
Uruguaya.”) 

Guia  periodistica  Argentina  y  de  las  republicas  Latino- A  mericanas.  Edicidii 
1930-31.  F.  Antonio  le  Rose,  Director.  Buenos  Aires,  Calle  Estados  Unidos 
No.  1032,  1930.  176  p. 

Estudios  sobre  la  flora  del  departamento  del  Cuzco.  B}’  Fortunato  L.  Herrera. 
Lima,  Sanmartl  y  Cla.,  1930.  257  p. 

Guia  para  facilitar  la  consulta  del  archivo  de  escribanos  de  Santiago.  Tercera 
parte,  1761-1800.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Direccidn  General  de  Talleres  Fiscales  de 
Prisiones,  1930.  310  p.  (Publication  of  the  Archivo  Nacional.) 

La  tierra  del  mambi.  By  James  J.  O’Kelly.  Habana,  Cultural,  1930.  407  p. 

(Coleccidn  de  libros  cubanos.  Director,  Fernando  Ortiz.  Vol.  18.) 

Historia  da  litteratura  Brasileira.  Epoca  de  forma^ao.  (Seculos  xvi  e  xvii.) 
By  Arthur  Motta.  Sao  Paulo,  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1930.  496  p. 

O  Descobrimento  do  Brasil.  By  J.  Capistrano  de  Abreu.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Edigfio  da  Sociedade  Capistrano  de  Abreu,  1929.  349  p. 

Historia  de  Minas  Geraes.  Resumo  didactico.  By  Lucio  Jos6  dos  Santos. 
Sao  Paulo,  Comp.  Melhoramentos  de  S.  Paulo  [1926].  184  p. 
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Bibliotheca  exotico-Brasileira.  By  Alfredo  de  Carvalho.  Vol.  1.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Paulo,  Pongetti  &  C.,  1929.  376,  ix  p.  (Titles  of  books  on  Brazil 

written  by  foreigners,  translations  made  by  Brazilians,  and  books  written  by 
Brazilians  in  foreign  languages.) 

Catalogo  da  mappotheca  do  Minislerio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores.  Segunda  parte. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1929.  262  p. 

Uruguay,  the  purple  land.  Historieal  notes,  Uruguayan  industries,  rapid 
communications,  Montevideo  and  other  important  cities.  How  to  go  to  Uruguay. 
Hotels  in  Uruguay.  Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Information  Pro-Iberoainerica 
of  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
43  p.  (This  is  one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets.) 

Ethnology  of  the  Mayas  of  Southern  and  Central  British  Honduras.  By  J.  Eric 
Thompson  .  .  .  Chicago,  1930.  213  p.  illus.  (Publication  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Anthropological  series,  vol.  17,  No.  2.) 

New  magazines. — The  following  new  magazines  have  been  received 
by  the  Librarian: 

Boletin  de  Comercio  e  Industria.  Organo  del  Departamento  de  Comercio  e 
Industrias  Varias  del  Ministerio  del  Ramo.  Issued  by  the  Section  of  Publications, 
Ministerio  de  Industrias,  Bogota.  Tomo  1,  Nos.  1  and  2  (double  numljer) 
April-May,  1930.  56  p. 

Boletin  de  la  Universidad  de  Guadalajara.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rector,  Dr.  Juan  Campos  Kunhardt,  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  No.  1,  Second 
ei)och,  April,  1930.  101  p. 

Santo  Domingo.  Published  monthly  by  Alfonso  L.  Villanueva,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Consulate  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May,  1930.  Text  in  English  and  Spanish.  34  p.  illus. 

Asuncion.  Revista  mensual  ilustrada;  contiene  el  Registro  Municipal. 
Published  at  Calle  Presidente  Franco  315,  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Ano  1,  No.  2, 
March,  1930.  34,  xxxvii  p.  illus.  (The  Registro  Municipal  is  published  as  an 

inclosure  with  separate  pagination.  In  this  issue  appears  Ano  19,  No.  557, 
February,  1930.] 

Charlas  de  Mi  Librero.  Revista  Argentina  de  los  amigos  del  libro  y  drgano 
defensor  del  gremio  de  libreros  y  editores.  Monthly.  Published  by  the  Libreria 
y  Casa  Editora  de  Jesiis  Mendndez,  Calle  Bernardo  de  Irigoyen  186,  Buenos 
Aires.  Afto  1,  No.  1,  March,  1930.  16  p.  illus. 

La  exportacion  del  Uruguay.  Organo  de  la  industria  y  del  comercio.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Josd  Domingo  Moreira,  Calle  Cuareim  2161,  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  April-May,  1930.  [16]  p. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Cuban  visitors. — Arrangements  w'ere  made  for  the  reception  of  a 
group  of  about  125  Cuban  teachers  who  visited  the  Pan  American 
Union  during  their  stay  in  Washington  while  on  a  trip  to  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  party 
came  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ren4  P6rez  Abreu,  President  of 
the  Habana  Board  of  Education,  and  represented  various  parts  of 
Cuba. 

Chilean  Fellowship. — Miss  Ruth  Sedgwick,  assistant  in  the  divi¬ 
sion,  was  awarded  one  of  the  two  fellowships  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile,  through  the  Institute  of  International  Education  in 
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New  York,  for  study  in  the  Normal  School  and  the  University  of 
Chile.  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  has  specialized  in  Latin  American 
literature,  expects  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  that  subject  upon 
her  return  to  the  United  States.  She  carries  with  her  the  best  wishes 
of  her  colleagues  in  the  Pan  American  Ihiion. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Ltxt  of  iMtiu  Americati  agricultural  orgaaizatlonx. — The  division 
has  recently  prepared  a  mimeographed  list  of  Latin  American  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  societies;  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of 
agriculture;  botanical  gardens;  experiment  stations;  and  reviews 
and  periodicals  which  deal  with  agricultiire  and  livestock.  A  copy 
of  this  list  was  sent  to  all  entities  listed,  with  a  letter  asking  them  to 
establish  direct  contacts  with  each  other  and  suggesting  that  they 
should  exchange  publications  and  information  concerning  agricultural 
activities  conducted  in  the  different  countries,  thus  keeping  all 
countries  apprised  of  new  developments  in  the  agricultural  field. 

Requests  for  information. — The  division  has  answered  requests  from 
different  correspondents  in  Latin  America  on  the  following  subjects: 
Plant  diseases,  propagation  of  new  varieties  of  crops,  insect  control, 
forage  grasses,  fiber  plants;  it  also  has  given  information  on  the 
importation  into  several  countries  of  livestock  from  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  requests  have  come  through  the  embassies 
and  legations  in  Washington. 

The  division  has  also  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  in  securing  information  for  the  Ministry  of  Industries  of 
Colombia  on  the  establishment  of  a  weather  bureau  in  Colombia 
in  accoi dance  with  the  organization,  equipment,  and  methods  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Visitors. — Sr.  Carlos  de  la  Fuente  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
recently  called  at  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  where  he 
secured  information  on  the  cooperative  marketing  associations  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Ignited  States.  The  division  cooperated  fully  with  Sr.  de 
la  Fuente  in  helping  him  to  compile  the  information  he  desired. 

Another  visitor  was  Sr.  Don  Raymundo  Nieves,  Director  of  the 
(luatrach6  Experimental  Station  in  Argentina.  Senor  Nieves  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  some  new  methods  in  wheat  crossing 
now  practiced  here. 

Dr.  Clodoaldo  Arias  Delgado,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba,  was  also  a  recent 
caller  at  the  division. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

CUBA  PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Trade-makk  convention. — On  April  2,  1930,  were  deposited 
with  the  Pan  Anierioan  l^nion  the  Cuban  instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  general  Inter-American  Convention  for  Trade-Mark  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Protection  and  the  protocol  on  the  Inter-American  Kegis- 
tration  of  Trade-Marks,  signed  at  Washington  on  February  20,  1929. 

GUATEMALA  HONDURAS 

Boundary  Treaty. — On  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  16,  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  (luatemala  and  Honduras  discussing  the  boundary  question 
between  them  signed  in  Washington  a  treaty  submitting  this  question 
to  arbitration.  At  the  same  time  they  signed  a  supplementary  con¬ 
vention  providing  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  after  the 
arbitral  tribunal  hands  down  its  decision.  This  tribunal  will  be 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
agreed  to  act  in  that  capacity.  (Release  from  the  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  July  17,  1930.) 

MEXICO-PANAMA 

Consular  convention. — Instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  Consular  Duties,  Rights,  Privileges  and  Immunities  and 
the  protocol  thereto,  signed  by  representatives  of  Me.xico  and  Panama 
in  Me.xico  City,  June  9,  1928,  were  exchanged  in  Mexico  City  on  April 
12,  1930.  This  convention  was  approved  in  Me.xico  by  the  Senate 
on  December  7,  1928,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  January  11, 

1929,  and  had  been  ratified  by  Panama  by  Law  No.  61  of  1928,  signed 
by  the  President  on  December  1,  of  that  year.  {Diario  Ojicial, 
Mexico  City,  May  20,  1930;  Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  December  8, 
1928.) 

LEGISLATION 

COLOMBIA 

Reorganization  of  consular  service. — By  virtue  of  a  decree 
dated  March  18,  1930,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  de¬ 
tailed  regulations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Colombian  consular 
service.  These  orders  include  all  the  requirements  which  must  be 
met  by  everj’’  aspirant,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  for  Colombian 
consular  positions.  {El  Xueio  Tiempo,  Bogota,  March  26,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Land  grants. — By  virtue  of  an  E.xecutive  decree  i-ssued  March  6, 

1930,  provision  has  been  made  whereby  any  Mexican  citizen  over 
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18  years  of  age  may  acquire  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Government. 
Regulations  for  the  assignment  of  national  lands  in  accordance  with 
the  decree  are  as  follows: 

Persons  receiving  such  grants  shall  not  have  more  than  5,000  pesos  capital  and 
are  required  to  occupy  the  land  under  a  rental  contract  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
During  that  time  it  must  be  cultivated  or  used  for  stock  raising  or  industrial 
purposes,  the  lessee  working  it  entirely  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  his  family 
or  neighbors.  Use  of  the  land  for  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  Ijeverages  or 
the  cultivation  of  plants  for  that  purpose  is  forbidden. 

In  allotting  lands,  preference  will  be  given  farmers  who  for  financial  reasons 
can  not  acquire  property  by  rental,  purchase,  or  partnership  agreement.  The 
applications  of  others,  however,  who  may  not  own  as  much  land  as  is  allotted 
each  family  in  the  present  decree  or  who,  although  not  engaged  at  the  time  in 
farming,  may  wish  to  undertake  agricultural  pursuits,  will  also  receive  due 
consideration. 

The  distribution  of  land  will  be  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  its  usefulness. 
In  general,  each  person  will  receive  a  grant  sufficient  to  sustain  himself  and  his 
family.  If  the  land  is  irrigable  the  grant  will  be  50  hectares  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres),  if  not,  150,  200,  or  500  hectares  according  to  the  amount  of  rainfall 
in  that  vicinity.  Should  it  be  in  mountainous  regions  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
serve  as  grazing  land,  the  grant  is  set  at  500  hectares. 

Once  the  application  has  been  favorably  passed  upon  and  the  amount  and 
locality  of  land  settled,  the  person  desiring  the  land  signs  a  contract  specifying 
the  amount  of  rent,  the  way  in  which  the  land  is  to  lie  worked,  the  numlier  of 
head  of  cattle  to  be  placed  on  it  if  used  fur  grazing,  and  other  important  regu¬ 
lations.  The  lessee  is  forbidden  to  surrender  his  rights  to  third  parties,  sublet 
his  lands  or  trespass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  assignment.  Use  of 
mountain  land  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  forestry  laws,  but  deadwood 
thereon  may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  5-year  period,  the  person  renting  the  land  will  receive 
an  absolute  title  to  the  grant  providing  he  has  fulfilled  all  necessary  requirements. 
Grants  will  be  made  only  for  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  or  otherwise  used, 
irrespective  of  its  yield  or  the  area  allotted  in  the  rental  contract;  if  the  total  area 
has  been  used  the  grant  will  be  made  for  the  whole  amount  even  though  as  a  result 
of  improvements  the  land  should  exceed  5,000  pesos  in  value,  or  yield  more  than 
the  amount  necessary  fur  the  maintenance  of  a  family.  Lands  thus  acquired 
may  not  be  sold  or  rented  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  the  date  of  the  grant. 

This  decree,  which  went  into  effect  upon  its  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial, 
derogates  decrees  on  the  same  subject  issued  April  10,  1928,  November  1,  1928, 
and  May  27,  1929.  (Diario  Ofidal,  Mexico  City,  May  7,  1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 

BRAZIL 

BABASsti  NUTS. — Brazil  can  perhaps  claim  first  place  as  the  home 
of  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts  that  promise  to  develop  into  important 
commercial  commodities.  Among  these  is  the  babassu  nut  (a  palm  nut 
related  to  the  coconut  and  yielding  about  66  per  cent  of  a  first-grade 
oil),  which  is  being  intensively  cultivated  in  the  States  of  Amazonas, 
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Para,  Maranhao,  Piauhy,  Ceara,  Bahia,  Espirito  Santo,  Matto 
(irosso,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Goyaz.  The  most  important  producing 
State  at  present  is  Maranhao  where  commercial  enterprises  have  been 
organized  for  the  extraction  of  the  babassii  oil  and  the  exploitation  of 
by-products.  The  Society  Financifere  Franco-Br^ilienne,  the  Com- 
panhia  Brasileira  de  Culturas  Tropicaes,  the  Plantations  et  Palmeraies 
Sud-Am^ricaines,  the  Gompagnie  Framjaise  d’Entreprises,  the 
Palmeiraes  do  Maranhao  and  the  Brazilian  Babassu  Corporation  are 
some  of  the  companies  which  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  babassu- 
nut  industry.  The  number  of  babassu  palms  in  Brazil  is  calculated  at 
a  billion,  the  densest  palm  forests  being  located  in  the  States  of 
Piauhy,  Maranhao,  Para,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso.  A  palm  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  minimum  of  four  bunches  with  300  nuts 
yearly  and  the  average  revenue  for  the  planter  has  been  calculated 
at  39  francs  per  year  for  each  palm.  (Release,  Serngos  EcotiomicoH 
e  Commerciaes  do  Ministerio  das  Itelagoes  Erteriores,  CXVI,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1930.) 

Cotton  production. — See  p.  854. 

CHILE 

International  poultry  show. — An  international  poultry  show 
will  be  held  in  Santiago  during  September,  1930.  At  the  exposition, 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chilean  Poultry  Association, 
there  will  be  entries  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
England,  and  other  countries  where  poultrj'  raising  has  had  important 
developments.  The  foreign  entries  will  be  sold  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  thereby  becoming  available  for  the  improvement  of 
Chilean  poultry  stock.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  11,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Agricultural  commissions. — A  resolution  was  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Industries  on  April  3,  1930,  commissioning  Dr.  Luis 
Cuervo  Marquez,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Colombia,  to  make  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
and  cattle-raising  industries  of  the  United  States  w'hile  on  a  trip  to 
that  country.  On  the  same  date  Dr.  Manuel  Antonio  Carreno  w'as 
commissioned  by  the  ministrj'  to  make  a  similar  study  in  various 
European  countries.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  April  14,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

National  Agricultural  School. — The  degree  of  bachelor  of 
agriculture  was  granted  this  spring  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Si’hool  to  members  of  the  first  class  to  complete  the  3-year  course 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  institution.  To  obtain  the  degree  of 
agricultural  engineer,  another  year  of  study  and  the  presentation  of  a 
thesis  involving  individual  research  will  be  necessary. 
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The  school  has  been  selling;  at  purely  nominal  prices  nearly  .'>00 
young  trees,  products  of  grafts  from  imported  stock.  {El  Diana  de 
Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  May  2  and  30,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Land  Grants. — See  p.  S49. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee. — The  total  production  of  Nicaraguan  coffee  during  the 
season  1928-29  has  been  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  300,000 
quintals  (quintal  equals  100  pounds),  of  which  290,000  quintals  were 
exported.  It  is  estimated  that  the  export  crop  was  made  up  of  about 
100,000  quintals  of  washed  coffee  and  175,000  quintals  of  unwashed 
coffee,  the  remainder  being  black  coffee  to  the  amount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  quintals.  About  15,000  quintals  of  the  entire  crop 
were  used  for  home  consumption  and  the  rest  for  export.  There 
were  no  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  crop  for  the  1929-30  season  will  approximate  375,000 
quintals,  of  which  about  350,000  will  he  exported. 

Previous  estimates  give  the  area  of  planted  coffee  as  104,000  acres. 
No  changes  in  acreage  have  been  reported  and  this  area  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  whole  to  he  correct  for  the  present  season.  Any  new 
plantings  of  trees,  it  is  believed,  have  merely  replaced  trees  which 
have  died.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  per  tree  was  about 
10  ounces  during  the  1928-29  season.  Although  little  was  done 
during  that  coffee  season  to  improve  the  quality  or  cultivation  of  this 
commodity,  it  is  reported  that  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  money 
was  spent  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  season  in  the  pruning 
of  all  shoots  which  were  not  actually  coffee  hearers.  The  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  marketable  coffee  this  year  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$11.  This  amount  does  not  cover  overhead  or  interest  on  investments. 
(Reports  of  the  American  consul,  C^irinto,  January  30,  1930,  and 
April  1,  19.30.) 

URUGUAY 

Bee  and  money  exfo.sition.  —An  exjiosition  devoted  to  honey 
products  and  methods  •)!  beekeeping  was  opened  in  Montevideo  by 
the  .Vgricultural  Society  of  Truguay  on  May  22,  HKiO.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  was  the.  first  of  its  kind  t«>  he  held  in  Uruguay  and  every  effort 
was  put  forth  tt>  make  it  a  success.  Among  the  stands  there  was  one 
devoted  solely  to  exhibits  of  different  grades  of  honey  and  another 
which  showed  various  types  of  beehives  representing  everything  from 
the  simplest,  made  from  a  kerosene  can,  to  the  most  modern  and 
highly  scientific.  S|)ecial  features  of  the  exposition  were  daily  lec¬ 
tures  on  bees  and  methods  of  he(‘kee|)ing,  ami  talks  plaimed  to  inter- 
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cst  school  children  in  the  subject.  (La  Manana,  Montevideo,  May 
1."),  18,  22,  1930.) 

Promotion  of  stock-uaisino  indcstry. — On  March  21,  1930,  a 
resolution  was  issued  hv  the  Minister  of  Industry  creating  a  special 
division  in  the  animal  sanitary  inspection  service  for  the  promotion  of 
the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  Republic.  The  duties  of  the  new 
odice  will  he  to  make  use  of  every  means  available  for  improving  the 
(piality  and  quantity  of  the  meat,  hides,  and  wool  produced,  gather 
statistics  on  stock  production,  and  study  the  causes  and  results  of 
injury  to  the  stock  during  transportation.  {Diario  Oficial,  Monte¬ 
video,  March  29,  1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 

K.kpokts  for  the  first  ‘.iCARTEU  OF  1930. — The  (piantity  and 
value  of  e.xports  for  the  first  (piarter  of  1930  as  compared  with  those 
of  1929  were  as  follows: 


I’nMlucl.s 

Quantities  exiK)rte<l,  first  ! 
(|UHrter  -  ‘ 

1 

Value  in  itoUl  i)esos.  first 
(luarter — 

1 

itrtu 

Itrjti 

ItKtU 

WrJM 

Livestock  pnatiiets _ j 

Mriric  Inuf 

317,  892 

Mftric  tnni*  ! 
3Hl,*)70  1 

72,  247,  436 

99.  479,  720 

Live  animals _ _ | 

19,  712 

31,  888  1 

2.  193,  866 

:L  471,  258 

Meat . --! 

102,  171 

175,  748 

32,  693,  590 

33.  703,  252 

Hides _ r _ j 

36,  1.50 

35,  445  1 

11.  300,  766 

13,  (M)2,  795 

W<H>1 . . . 

44,  113 

62.  479 

16,290,609 

36,  703,  662 

Dairv  products _ I 

12,  723 

13,  753 

5.  810,  844 

6,  719,  848 

By-prodaetsand  residue 

43.  023 

42,  657 

1  3.  957,  761 

5,  278,  905 

.AKrieultiiral  products _ 

|2,  398,  868 

3,  896,  190 

108,  394,  443 

174,  462,  633 

Cereals  aiul  lin.seed - 

2,  280,  345 

3,  746,  727 

104,  156,  285 

168,  960,  402 

Mill  products . 

88,  681 

104,574 

3,021,324 

3.  669,  123 

Other  aKricultural  prod¬ 
ucts _ 

29,  842 

j  44, 889 

1,  216,  834 

1,  833,  108 

F»>restrv  prcslucts _ _ 

93,  840 

76,  807 

1  4.  994,  386 

3,  841,  775 

Other  products _ 

61,  479 

82.  161 

j  2,  499,  380 

2,  598,  791 

Total . - . 

2,  872,  079 

4,  417,  128 

jl88.  135,  645 

280,  382,  919 

(Re|M>rt  to  llu*  MiiiiHter  of  tlie  Treitsury  by  the  Directtir  Geiieml  ad  interim 
of  tlio  (IcMieral  Huroaii  of  Stalictics,  Buoiuis  .Aires,  May  fi,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  cotton  textile  industry. — In  the  year  1928-29  the 
cotton  te.xtile  industry  of  Brazil  comprised  347  establishments 
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operating  78,910  looms  and  2,620,471  spindles,  employing  123,521 
wage  earners  and  reporting  a  production  valued  at  approximate!}' 
929,300  contos  de  reis,  according  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  Centro 
Induntrial  de  Fiaqao  e  Tecelagem  de  Algoddo  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These 
mills  consumed  83,760  tons  of  raw  cotton,  6,188  tons  of  cotton  rags, 
and  2,255  tons  of  yarn.  The  power  used  amounted  to  131,359  horse¬ 
power.  The  capital  of  the  347  establishments  was  estimated  at 
669,912  contos  de  reis,  debentures  valued  at  181,795  contos,  and 
reserves  at  336,200  contos,  making  the  total  investment  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  of  1,187,907  contos.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  by  States: 


States 

Mills 

Capital 
(contos 
<le  reis) 

of  pro¬ 
duction 
(contos 
de  reis) 

Spindles 

Looms 

Wage 

earners 

Horse- 

IK)wer 

•Alagoas _ 

11 

25.  600 

38,  090 

90,  944 

2,  709 

7,  140 

5,  540 

Bahia _ _ 

14 

27,  792 

25,  586 

107,  400 

5,  409 

5,  308 

6,  496 

Ceara _ 

11 

6,  970 

11,  892 

22,  185 

751 

2,  692 

2,  (K)8 

Districtt)  Federal. 

23 

110,  620 

161,  067 

717,  482 

16,  976 

21,  199 

28,  317 

Espirito  Santo _ 

2 

3,  (KM) 

3,  750 

8,  372 

361 

636 

623 

Maraiihao _ 

10 

7,  151 

16,  813 

74,  806 

2,  354 

3,  414 

3,  330 

Mina.s  Geraes _ 

91 

61,  623 

90,  327 

220,  304 

7,  848 

13,  683 

12,  310 

3 

1(K) 

200 

20 

30 

15 

Parahvba _ 

4 

3.  420 

5,  500 

14,  164 

512 

928 

1,  490 

Pernaiiibnco _ 

15 

71,  800 

84,  468 

150,  142 

5,  754 

12,  495 

11,  571 

Piatihv _ 

1 

6(M) 

443 

2,  556 

168 

236 

300 

Rio  de  .laneiro _ 

Rio  Grande  do 

26 

50,  520 

68,  542 

234,  699 

7,  264 

9,  962 

8,  424 

Norte _ 

Rio  Grantle  do 

2 

2,  5(K) 

3,  3(K) 

4,  428 

176 

540 

430 

Snl _ _ 

4 

13,  5(K) 

10,  6‘K) 

33,  804 

1,  198 

2,  1(K) 

2,  190 

Santa  Catharina.. 

23 

7,  320 

15,  938 

21,  720 

717 

1,  803 

1,  935 

Sao  Paulo . . 

97 

265,  496 

368,  9(K) 

857,  477 

24,  129 

36,  249 

42,  670 

Serftipe _ 

10 

11,  900 

23,  734 

59,  988 

2,  564 

5,  106 

3,  710 

During  1928-29,  514,815  hectares  of  land  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres) 
were  devoted  to  cotton  plantations  which  produced  113,881  tons  of 
raw  cotton  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


States  1 

Area  under 
cultivation 
(hectares) 

Production 

(tons) 

Sao  Paulo . . 

35,  358 

9,  497 

Ceara _ 

85,000 

20,  000 

Pernambuco . . 

80,  000 

17,  000 

Parahvba . 

80,  000 

20,  099 

Maranhao _ 

24,  423 

7,  327 

Rio  Grandedt)  Norte. 

84,  000 

14,000 

.Alagoas _ 

29,  3(K) 

5,  952 

Minas  Geraes _ 

24,  0(M) 

4,  100 

Piauhv _ 

7,  401 

1,  no 

States 

•Area  under 
cultivation 
(hectares) 

Prorluc- 
tion  (tons) 

Bahia _ 

..  22,000 

3,  300 

Sergi|)e _ 

--  26,230 

4,  065 

Para _ _ 

--  10,011 

1,230 

.Amazonas . 

...  1,015 

100 

Govaz _ 

1,300 

200 

Espirito  Santo... 

900 

220 

Rio  de  .Janeiro... 

..  2,647 

529 

Other  States _ 

..1  1,230 

250 
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Brazil  exported  during  1928,  10,010  tons  of  raw  cotton  valued  at 
36,392  contos  de  reis.  Imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  during  that 
year  amounted  to  8,311  tons,  valued  at  204,399  contos;  those  of  other 
cotton  manufactures  totaled  1,324  tons,  valued  at  27,210  contos. 
During  1929  exports  of  raw  cotton  increased  to  48,728  tons,  valued  at 
153,915  contos  and  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  other  manu¬ 
factures  decreased  to  4,940  tons  and  1,107  tons,  valued  at  109,468 
contos  and  22,322  contos,  respectively.  (Releases,  Servi^os  Economicos 
e  Commerciaes  do  Ministerio  das  Relaqdes  Exteriores,  XCVI,  and  Office 
of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1930.) 

CHILE 

Public  works. — President  Ibanez,  in  his  message  read  before 
Congress  on  May  21,  1930,  stated  that  during  1929  the  Government 
had  spent  54,825,109  pesos  on  roads.  Work  was  begun  on  453  kilo¬ 
meters  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  of  new  roads,  and  repairs  and 
improvements  carried  out  on  1,303  kilometers  more.  A  progran» 
calling  for  the  construction  of  164  kilometers  of  new  railways  valued 
at  75,637,819  pesos  was  adopted;  of  this  sum,  25,397,780  pesos  were 
spent  in  1929.  New  railway  equipment  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
2,172,835  pesos.  Other  important  public  works  included  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  sewerage  systems  in  12  cities,  of  a  water  supply  in  16,  and 
river  and  harbor  works  in  12,  at  an  expense  of  18,843,802  pesos,  and 
the  expenditure  of  11,486,006  pesos  on  a  project  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  provide  irrigation  for  115,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47 
acres).  {La  Nacion,  Santiago,  May  22,  1930.) 

Congress  of  Tourist  Travel. — The  first  National  Congress  of 
Tourist  Travel,  to  be  held  early  in  September  in  Santiago,  has  been 
organized  to  treat  matters  concerning  the  encouragement  of  travel 
in  the  Republic,  such  as  publicity,  hotel,  steamship  and  railway 
rates,  courtesies  to  be  extended  to  tourists,  conservation  and  resto¬ 
ration  of  historic  sites,  health  resorts,  hotel  functions  and  problems, 
road  construction  and  upkeep,  city  and  country  traffic  difficulties, 
public  works,  and  the  development  of  facilities  for  tourist  camps  and 
camping.  {El  Merevrio,  Santiago,  May  1  and  21,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Improvement  of  broadcasting  facilities. — A  contract  was  recent¬ 
ly  signed  by  the  Government  with  a  German  firm  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  broadcasting  facilities  in  the  radio  station  of  Bogota.  The 
work  involves  the  installation  of  equipment  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  station  to  broadcast  simultaneously  over  a  long  and  a 
short  wave  length.  Programs  broadcast  by  the  station  over  the  long 
wave  channel  of  427  meters  used  at  the  present  time  can  be  heard  for 
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a  distance  of  3,000  kilometers,  but  by  the  use  i*f  the  short  wave  channel 
of  IcS  inetei's  they  will  he  within  the  reach  of  audiences  throuirhout 
both  Americas  and  Europe.  Radio  listeners  within  the  range  of  both 
may  of  couise  use  either.  These  improvements  will  make  the  station 
comparable  to  the  most  up  to  date  in  h^urope  or  America,  and  permit 
the  transmission  of  photographs  and  important  documents  as  well  as 
the  usual  programs.  {FJ  Xuero  TieinjK),  Bogota,  May  4,  1930.) 

(jEOLOGICAL  stedv. — By  virtue  of  a  resolution  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Industries  on  May  3,  1930,  a  special  geological  stiidy 
will  he  made  of  the  region  of  the  upper  Patia  between  the  city  of 
Popayan  and  the  junction  of  the  Patia  with  the  Pacual  River,  and  that 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Occidental  in  the  Department 
of  Xariho,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  these  sections 
contain  depo.sits  of  coal  or  petroleum.  (FI  Xuet'o  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
May  25,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Amoutization  ok  the  1922  AND  1926  LOANS. — According  to  press 
reports  the  amortization  of  the  1922  $10,000,000  bond  issue  began  on 
March  20,  1930,  with  the  payment  of  $84,106. 60  to  the  fiscal  agents 
in  New  York.  Similar  jiayments  will  be  made  each  month  up  to 
the  end  of  the  present  year  at  which  time  10  payments  totaling 
$841,666.07  will  have  been  made.  From  January,  1931,  until  the 
comjilete  amortization  of  the  loan  in  1942,  jiayments  of  $70,138.88 
will  be  made  each  month. 

As  to  the  1926  bond  issue,  for  the  same  amount,  amortization  will 
begin  with  a  first  monthly  payment  of  $84,166.66  on  August  20,  1930. 
Similar  payments  are  to  be  made  each  month  until  1940.  Further 
retirement  of  these  bonds  will  be  made,  according  to  the  conventutn 
of  1924,  if  customs  revenues  e.xceed  $4,000,000  per  annum.  This 
provision,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  1922  issue.  During  the 
year  1929  interest  payments  on  the  public  debt  of  the  Republic 
amounted  to  $1,099,999.92.  During  1930  these  charges  will  amount 
to  $1,082,619.96  and  will  continue  to  diminish  each  successive  year. 

{Lixtin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  March  20,  1930;  La  Ophiion, 
Santo  Domingo,  March  20,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

New  electric  railway. — The  first  national  electric  railway  in 
Central  America  was  officially  inaugurated  in  (Juatemala  on  March 
30,  1930,  as  noted  briefly  in  the  Bclletin  for  July.  It  links  Quezal- 
tenango,  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  Republic,  with  San  Felipe,  a 
junction  point  on  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America. 
The  ferrocarril  Xncional  df  IjOx  Altox,  as  this  new  electric  railway  is 
known  in  (luatemala,  was  first  projected  about  30  years  ago  but  the 
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actual  construction  work  did  not  biigin  in  earnest  until  recent  years. 
Upon  completion  its  total  estimated  cost  was  placed  at  about 
4,992,500  quetzales. 

Quezaltenango,  situated  in  northwestern  Guatemala  at  an  altitude 
of  7,()00  feet,  has  a  population  of  more  than  30,000,  It  is  the  center 
of  a  productive  region  and  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  business 
traveler  and  to  the  tourist.  In  the  past,  the  city  has  been  difficult 
to  reach  and  only  within  recent  years  has  the  highway  leading  thither 
from  Guatemala  City  been  improved  for  motor  traffic.  To-day,  with 
an  electric  line  in  operation  and  a  gradually  improving  motor  road, 
passable  from  May  to  November,  the  old  city  assumes  new  life. 

Aside  from  business  interests,  coffee  being  the  chief  agricultural 
crop,  the  region  of  Quezaltenango  has  an  unusual  appeal  to  the 
stranger.  In  this  part  of  the  Republic  the  people  are  largely  descend¬ 
ants  of  indigenes,  and  many  of  them  cling  to  the  colorful  dress  and 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Comparatively  few  tourists  have 
visited  this  region,  although  Quezaltenango’s  streets,  houses,  and 
people  offer  picturesque  features,  and  the  surrounding  country  has 
great  natural  beauty.  The  new  electric  railway  increases  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  this  ancient  city.  A  daily  train  from  Guatemala  City  passes 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  toward  the  Mexican  border,  passengers 
for  Quezaltenango  changing  at  a  small  station  for  the  electric  cars 
that  take  them  over  the  25-mile  winding  route  to  their  destination. 
{Dlario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  March  30,  31,  1930.) 

HAITI 

New  telephone  lines. — During  the  month  of  March,  1930,  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  the  Republic  was  extended  hy  the  addition  of  three 
new  lines  which  connected  St.  Raphael  with  Pignon,  .Teremie  with 
Moron,  and  Anse  dTIainault  with  Tiburon.  {Monthly  Bulletin, 
Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  an  Prince,  March,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

New  bhidge. — An  aiipropriation  of  S0,000  pesos  was  approved  by 
the  National  Congress  on  March  17,  1930,  for  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Goascoraii  River,  in  the  Department  of  Valle,  which 
will  connect  the  Honduran  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highwav 
with  the  eastern  highway  of  the  Repidilic  of  El  Salvador.  At  present 
highway  communication  has  been  established  between  San  Miguel, 
El  Salvador,  and  (ffioluteca,  Honduras,  and  Chinandega,  Nicaragua, 
although  this  highway  is  only  usable  during  the  dry  season,  that  is, 
from  October  to  April.  The  building  of  the  Goascoran  Bridge  will  be 
a  notable  improvement  which  will  make  traffic  over  this  highway 
i^afer  anil  quicker.  {I^i  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  April  25,  1930;  Guia  de 
lIouduraK,  Tegucigalpa,  March,  1930.) 
no— Bull.  8 - 7 
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■  National  budget  fok  1930-31. — The  budget  of  Honduras  for  the 
fiscal  period  1930-31  (August  1-July  31)  as  approved  by  the  National 
Congress  calculates  revenues  and  expenditures  each  at  15,109,028.84 
pesos  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

REVENUES 


Customs  revenues . . .  4,  340,  000.  00 

Monopolies . . . . .  2,  197,  000.  00 

Stamp  taxes . J . . . . . . .  988,  000.  00 

Services . . .  2,  827,  666.  67 

Miscellaneous  revenues . . . . . . .  1,  383,  702.  17 

Special  receipts . . . . . . . . . .  3,  373,  260.  00 


15,  109,  628.  84 


EXPENDITURES 

Government . . . . . . .  2,  317,  884.  68 

Justice - - - - - - -  370,  003.  62 

Sanitation . - .  283,  470.  88 

Foreign  affairs . . . .  569,  801.  93 

Public  instruction . . . . . .  1,  558,  907.  74 

Promotion,  public  works,  agriculture,  and  labor _  4,  493,  083.  79 

War  and  navy _ _ _ _ _ _  1,  974,  048.  15 

Treasury . . . . . . . . .  1,018,441.45 

Public  credit . . . . . . . .  2,  523,  986.  60 


15,  109,  628.  84 

(Guia  f/e  Hontlurent,  Tegucigalpa,  March,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Boaco-Rama  Highway. — According  to  press  reports  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  has  deposited  half  a  million  cordobas  in  the 
national  bank  for  the  construction  of  the  Boaco-Rama  Highway, 
of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
length  of  this  concrete  paved  highway  has  been  estimated  at  150 
miles.  (El  Comercio,  Managua,  May  4  and  11,  1930.) 

Coffee. — See  page  852. 


PANAMA 

Radiotelegkaphic  service. — With  the  attendance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  His  Excellency  Florencio  Harmodio  Arose- 
mena,  the  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  formally  inaugurated  its 
service  with  the  United  States  on  May  1,  1930.  The  first  message 
to  be  officially  transmitted  by  the  new  station  was  a  greeting  from 
President  Arosemena  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  which 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  this  service  would  bring  their  peoples 
closer  together  and  that  the  intellectual  and  physical  rapprochement, 
increasingly  active  and  sincere,  would  benefit  both  nations  in  par- 
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ticular  and  Pan  Americanism  in  general.  The  Tropical  Radio  Tele- 
gi-aph  Co.,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
will  maintain  direct,  continuous  service  with  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Ail  messages  will  be  sent  to  the  central  office  in  New  York, 
where  other  direct  connections  are  maintained  with  European 
capitals  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Additional  con¬ 
nections  will  also  be  made  with  the  Central  American  capitals  and 
Bogota  from  the  Panama  City  office.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
May  1,  1930.) 

Hardwoods  and  palm  nuts. — Among  the  enterprises  recently 
launched  in  Panama  for  the  e.xploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Republic  the  Star  and  Herald  reports  the  forming  of  a  new  lumber 
company  which  plans  to  erect  a  modern  and  complete  sawmill  in  a 
section  of  Bahia  Honda,  a  region  rich  in  various  commercial  woods. 
Press  reports  also  state  that  a  palm  products  company  will  undertake 
to  exploit  the  vast  amount  of  palm  nuts,  heretofore  wasted,  that  grow 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  by  means  of  a  newly  invented 
device  for  separating  the  hull  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut  variously 
known  as  Cohune,  Coquito,  or  Corozo.  These  nuts  are  known  to  be 
rich  in  vegetable  oil  and  fiber  of  high  value.  The  company  will 
establish  the  main  dekerneling  plant,  consisting  of  two  machines 
with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  over  10  tons  of  kernels,  at  Chorrera,  in 
the  interior,  and  operations  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  December, 
1930.  Similar  plants  are  to  be  built  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  palm  kernels  are  most  abundant  and  at  a  later  date  oil  extract¬ 
ing  plants  will  also  be  erected.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  May 
28  and  31,  1930.) 

PAEIAGUAY 

Improved  facilities  fob  travel  to  Paraguay. —  Improved 
facilities  for  travel  to  Paraguay  were  made  available  beginning  May 
10, 1930,  with  the  departure  of  the  new'  river  steamer  City  oj  Amncion 
from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  Paraguayan  capital.  On  this  first  voyage 
were  a  number  of  persons  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  w'ho  were 
making  the  trip  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Touring  Club 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Tourist  Travel.  Landing  was  made 
at  Asuncion  on  May  13,  only  a  few  hours  over  three  days  having  been 
required  to  reach  the  Paraguayan  port,  and  on  May  16  the  vessel 
departed  for  Buenos  Aires  to  complete  her  maiden  voyage.  Later  a 
sister  ship  of  the  City  of  Asuncion,  the  City  of  Corrientes,  will  also 
be  placed  in  service  between  the  two  cities.  These  steamers,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Glasgow  yards,  represent  the  best  to  be  had  in 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  have  been  designed  along  the  most 
modern  lines  mechanically.  The  City  of  Asuncion  has  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  280  first-class  and  250  second-class  passengers,  besides  de  luxe 
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apartments  for  those  wishing  better  aecoinniodations  than  those 
afforded  in  first-class  cabins.  With  its  finely  furnished  drawinjr 
room,  music  room,  well-ecjuipped  baths  and  marble  fittings  it  may 
indeed  well  be  compared  with  trans-Atlantic  liners.  {El  Diario, 
.\suncion.  May  3  and  10,  1930.) 

Paving  ok  port  district. — The  appearance  of  the  port  section  of 
the  city  of  Asuncion  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  the  paving 
of  the  (juadrangle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  several  streets  in 
front  of  the  customhouse.  Additional  improvements  which  include 
the  planting  of  trees  will  also  he  made.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  May 
8,  1930.) 

New  street  cars. — Eight  new  electric  cars  have  been  placed 
in  service  by  the  street  railway  company  of  Asuncion.  They  were 
constructed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  city  and  are  equipped 
for  comfortable  riding  and  the  safety  of  both  passenger  and  pedes¬ 
trian.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  May  (5,  1930.) 

Me.\t-packinc.  plants. — A  total  of  110,709  head  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered  by  the  various  meat-packing  plants  of  Paraguay  during 
the  year  1 929.  Of  this  number  70,766  were  from  ranches  in  Paraguay 
and  39,943  had  been  imported.  {Rensta  del  Comercio,  Asuncion, 
March  16,  1930.) 

PERU 

Peruvian  industries, — Aside  from  large  investments  in  smelters, 
petroleum  refineries,  and  the  operation  of  sugar  mills,  more  than 
40,000,000  soles  have  been  expended  during  the  past  few  years  in  Peru 
in  cotton-mill  extensions,  the  refrigerating  and  meat-packing  plant, 
the  cement  plant.  Government  tobacco  factory,  and  a  score  of  other 
industrial  enterprises.  In  commenting  further  on  these  industries, 
the  West  Coast  Leader,  in  its  edition  of  May  13,  1930,  states  that: 

The  total  annual  value  of  Peru's  iniuiufiH-tiires,  incliidinK  c-opiier  and  iietroleuni  |>ro<iuots,  may  safely  he 
said  to  ex(‘ee<l  :<00, 000,000  soles.  The  la'inriiml  indiLstries,  aside  fnmi  copiier  and  itetroleuni  reflninir,  are 
the  manufacture  of  textiles,  foo<ls,  tobacco,  various  heverattes,  bottles,  soap,  lar<l,  shoes  and  (ement,  and 
tanning  and  milling. 

The  textile  indu-stry  is  by  far  the  most  imimrtant  of  Peru,  ret>resenl ing  in  the  princiiml  factories  a  total 
investment  of  between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000  soles.  Not  only  has  great  progress  lieen  made  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  ex|>ansion  and  im|im\’emenl  of  mechanical  e<iuipment,  hut  also  in  the  variety  of  hoth 
the  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  pro<lure<l.  The  cotton  mills  in  the  district  around  Lima  have  about  3,000 
laborers  in  their  employ  and  consume  'JO.OOO  hales  of  raw  cotton  yearly.  The  total  annual  pro<luction  of 
cotton  cloth  in  Peru  may  l)eestimate<l  at  a|>|>roximately  40,000.000  meters  (meter  e<|uaLs  l.ou  yards)  of  which 
amount  the  Lima  mills  account  for  30,000.000  meters.  White  and  colored  domestics  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  out|mt,  hut  increasing  i|uantities  of  drills,  (leri'ules,  ginghants,  anil  flannels  are  also  being  |im- 
duceil.  In  addition  there  are  several  small  garment  factories  making  undershirts,  stockings,  gloves,  towels, 
and  sweaters. 

The  woolen  mills,  locateil  principally  in  the  Lima  and  Cuxco  districts,  turn  out  suitings  with  a  wide 
range  of  |>rices,  the  higher  priceil  materials  challenging  i-omimrison  with  the  liest  imimrteil  cloth.  In 
foreign  markets  certain  Peruvian  wools  even  command  a  iiremium.  The  esmsumption  of  the  Lima  woolen 
mills  is  about  .100,000  kilograms  of  wool  |ier  annum. 

The  majority  of  the  tanneries  of  Peru  have  lieen  in  o|ierat  ion  a  numlier  of  years,  and  although  they  liegan 
hy  making  only  uuebracho  tanned  sole  leather  they  have  now  tiinied  to  tanning  side  leather,  kid  leather, 
some  white  alum  tanne<l  suwle  ami  even  (latent  leather. 
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The  manufacture  of  laundry  soap  b  carried  on  by  the  cottonsee<l-oil  mills  and,  on  a  very  Iimite<l  scale, 
by  a  few  independent  makers.  The  quality  of  their  protlucts  is  good  and  the  consumption  increasing. 
Perfumed  and  toilet  soaps  made  in  Peru  are  of  excellent  (|uality  and  also  And  ready  sale.  There  are  four 
cottonseed  mills  in  Lima  producing  edible  oil,  vegetaMe  lard,  soap,  and  cake.  The  Lima  mills  produce 
lU.UOO  quintals  (quintal  erjuals  220.46  pounds)  of  oil  and  140,000  quintals  of  cake  annually.  There  are  alto¬ 
gether  25  mills  In  Peru  crushing  l,.‘i00,000  quintals  of  seed.  The  oil  is  marketed  by  the  Union  de  Fabri- 
(-antes  de  .Vceite  del  Peru,  an  asscx-iation  formed  by  the  owners  of  the  mills  who  pool  their  oil  and  receive 
for  the  sale  thereof  a  uniform  average  price. 

There  are  six  large  flour  mills  equi|>|ied  with  nuMlern  nutchinery  operating  in  Peru;  these  are  Itx-ated  in 
Lima  and  Callao.  Several  hundred  other  mills,  all  smaller,  and  equipped  with  one  or  two  grinding  stones 
n|ierated  by  hydraulic  power,  are  to  he  found  scattered  throughout  the  wheat -growing  district  of  the  sierra. 
The  combined  capital  of  t  he  Lima  and  Callao  mills  is  placed  at  approximately  15,000,000  soles,  investments 
in  this  industry  having  been  doubled  in  the  last  few  years. 

Shoe  factories,  breweries,  mineral  water  and  soft  drink  bottling  establishments,  and  furniture,  match, 
candle,  and  vermicelli  factories  also  have  a  plate  among  Peru's  leading  industrial  enterprises. 

URUGUAY 

National  tourist  travel  commission. — The  creation  of  a 
national  tourist  travel  commission  to  study  and  take  such  measures 
it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  attraction  of  tourists  from  other 
countries,  was  authorized  by  the  National  Administrative  Council  on 
March  21,  1930.  The  personnel  of  the  commission  includes  two 
senators,  si.x  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  a  delegate  from  each 
of  the  departmental  administrative  councils,  three  members  of  the 
commission  for  the  preservation  of  Santa  Teresa  Fortress,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Piriapolis  bathing  beach,  and  the  respective  presidents 
of  the  automobile  club,  the  national  association  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  the  national  football  association,  the  commission  of  municipal 
hotels  and  casinos  in  Montevideo,  the  boards  of  directors  of  several 
bathing  beaches,  the  confederation  and  clubs  of  caf4  and  hotel 
owners,  and  the  automobile,  touring,  press,  jockey,  polo,  tennis,  and 
yacht  clubs.  Ministers  appointed  by  the  National  Administrative 
Council  are  members  ei  officio.  (T)iario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  April 
7,  1930.) 

Postal  savings. — In  a  session  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Postal  Savings  Bank  held  during  May  it  was  announced 
that  the  total  deposits  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  April  were  6,144,216 
pesos.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  May  21,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Foreign  debt. — To  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  the  National  Congress  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  held  on  May  23,  1930,  authorized  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chief  Executive  the  immediate  payment  of  the  external  debt  of  the 
Rcjiuhlic  which  on  December  31,  1929,  stood  at  $4,681,906.  Vene¬ 
zuela  thus  becomes  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  the  world  without 
a  foreign  debt.  The  internal  debt  of  the  country  is  approximately 
$■>,470,000  and  the  Treasury  surplus  in  gold  stands  at  $11,898,000. 
■{O'Shaufjhnessy's  Oil  Report,  June,  1930.) 
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Aviation  progress. — A  successful  test  flij^ht  was  made  recently 
by  the  Compagnie  G4n4rale  A^ropostale  from  Venezuela  to  Natal, 
Brazil.  This  company  recently  inaugurated  an  intercity  service  con¬ 
necting  Maracay,  Maracaibo,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  regular  service  which  it  is  hoped  soon  will  be  inaugurated 
between  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  At  Natal  connections  will  be  made 
with  the  airplane  and  steamer  services  which  this  company  maintains 
between  Natal,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  Colombian-German  Air  Transportation  Co.  {Scndta),  now  serv¬ 
ing  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Panama,  has  requested  permission 
from  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  establish  services  between 
Barranquilla  and  Maracaibo,  via  Rio  Hacha;  between  El  Banco, 
Colombia,  and  Maracaibo  through  Encontrados  on  the  Rio  Cara- 
rumbo;  and  between  Cucuta  and  Maracaibo  and  from  Maracaibo 
to  Curacao.  {El  Vnirersal,  Caracas,  April  13,  1930;  Forevjv  Aero¬ 
nautical  Newft,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  June  13, 
1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

BRAZIL 

Population  of  Brazil. — According  to  statistics  quoted  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  deliv¬ 
ered  on  May  3,  1930,  the  estimated  population  of  Brazil  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1929,  was  40,272,650,  an  increase  of  1,168,794  inhabitants  as 
compared  with  the  estimated  population  on  December,  1928.  The 
population  of  the  Federal  District  and  the  various  States  is  as  follows: 


.Alagoas _ _ 

.  1,  189,214 

Amazonas _ _ 

.  433, 777 

Bahia . 

_  4,  135,  894 

Ceara _ 

.  1,626,025 

Espirito  Santo . . 

_  661, 416 

Federal  District _ 

.  1,468,621 

Govaz...  . . . 

_  712, 210 

Maranhao _ 

_  1,  140,  635 

Matto  Grosso _ 

_  349, 857 

Minas  Geraes _ 

.  7,442,243 

Para _ 

_  1,432,401 

Parahyha . 1,322,069 

Parana . . 974,273 

Pernambuco . . .  2,  869,  814 

Piauhy _  809,  508 

Rio  dc  Janeiro _  1,  996,  899 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte _  738,  889 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul _  2,  959,  627 

Santa  Catharina _  948,  398 

Sao  Paulo . .  6,  399,  190 

Sergipe _ _ 547,965 

Acre  Territory. . 113,725 


(Release,  Servigos  Economicos  eCommerciaes  doMinisterio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores, 
CX,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.) 


COLOMBIA 

Colombian  Statistical  Society. — A  society  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  in  Bogota  on  April  10,  1930,  by  a  group  of  statisticians 
holding  executive  positions  in  public  and  private  offices  of  that  city. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  the  society,  adopted  at  that  time,  the 
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purpose  of  the  new  organization  will  be  to  encourage  the  more  general 
use  of  statistical  methods  throughout  the  Republic,  serve  as  a  means 
for  uniting  statisticians  in  executive  positions,  and  assist  in  placing 
the  facilities  available  for  the  training  of  statisticians  in  Colombia 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  other  countries.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  April  11,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Population  of  Mexico  City. — According  to  the  figures  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  census  taken  on  May  14  and  15,  1930,  the  present 
population  of  Mexico  City  is  968,443.  In  1921,  the  population  of 
Mexico  City  and  the  near-by  towns  of  Tacuba,  Tacubaya,  and 
Mixcoac  which  now  form  part  of  the  city,  Avas  reported  to  have  been 
752,194,  a  total  which  when  compared  to  the  present  population 
reveals  an  increase  of  216,194  during  the  nine  years.  The  population 
of  the  whole  Federal  District  is  set  at  1,217,802  by  the  recent  census. 
This  is  311,739  more  than  the  population  of  that  District  in  1921. 
{El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May  21  and  22,  1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Pkize  winner  tours  the  United  States. — Sr.  Liborio  Justo 
of  Buenos  Aires,  winner  of  the  $3,500  prize  essay  contest  offered  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  of  New  York,  is  at  present 
touring  the  United  States.  Sr.  Justo’s  essay  entitled  The  Wake  of 
the  Mayflower  was  selected  by  the  committee  of  aw'ard,  composed 
of  members  appointed  from  the  Argentine-North  American  Cultural 
Institute  of  Buenos  Aires,  from  among  all  the  entries  dealing  wdth 
ideas  and  institutions  of  the  United  States  presented  by  teachers  of 
higher  education  and  by  university  graduates.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  the  award  is  that,  after  touring  the  United  States,  the  w-inner 
shall  revise  his  essay  in  the  light  of  his  observations  in  this  country. 
Argentina  was  chosen  as  the  first  country  in  which  to  hold  this  contest, 
and  a  different  country  wdll  be  selected  each  year.  The  money  for 
the  prizes  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  institute  by  an 
anonymous  donor  from  the  United  States.  (Information  received 
from  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  New  York,  April  25, 
1930.) 

Exhibition  of  Roerich  paintings. — An  extended  exhibition  of 
36  paintings  by  Nicholas  Roerich  was  opened  at  the  National  Museum, 
Buenos  Aires,  on  June  12,  1930.  The  paintings  were  taken  to  Argen¬ 
tina  by  Miss  Frances  R.  Grant,  vice  president  of  the  Roerich  Museum, 
New  York,  and  are  the  first  works  to  be  loaned  from  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  museum. 
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Leaving  Argentina,  Miss  Grant  will  hold  other  exhibitions  and 
deliver  lectures  in  the  national  galleries  of  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  This  is  a  continuation  of  her  work  for  the 
Roerich  Museum  toward  establishing  cultural  links  between  the 
countries  of  North  and  St)uth  America  in  the  interests  of  Pan  American 
unity.  (Release  from  the  Roerich  Museum,  New  York,  June  11, 
1930.) 

Litkhahy  Coxtest. — See  page  870. 

BOLIVIA 

CiRcuLATiXG  LIBRARIES. — A  circulating  library  system  has  recently 
been  organized  to  function  under  a  committee  composed  of  the 
director  of  the  university  library,  the  purchasing  agent  of  school 
supplies,  and  the  provincial  school  inspector  of  La  I*az.  The  purpose 
of  the  libraries  is  to  foster  the  reading  of  good  books  throughout  the 
city  and  Province  of  La  Paz,  to  which  end  the  committee  will  choose 
suitable  books  and  formulate  regulations  for  their  circulation.  The 
libraries  are  designed  especially  for  school  children  and  for  adults 
unable  to  supply  themselves  with  vocational  or  general  literature; 
therefore  they  will  be  established  in  schools  or  sent  to  adults  who  have 
organized  in  groups  of  10  or  more  and  who  solicit  the  loan  of  books 
through  a  school  principal.  {El  Dlan’o,  La  Paz,  April  30,  1930.) 

I’xiVERsiTv  EXTEXsiox  COURSE. — The  first  meeting  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  extension  course  which  took  place  on  May  8  in  the  Central 
Library  of  La  Paz,  was  broadcast  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  radio.  At  the  first  session  an  oriental  story  was  told, 
a  short  lecture  on  public  health  given,  and  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Bolivian  delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors, 
Deans,  and  Educators  made.  Every  evening  an  iiustnictive  program 
will  be  offered,  supplemented  by  a  string  (juartet  from  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music.  (El  Dlnrio,  T^a  Paz,  May  8,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Pax  A-mericax  Pedagogical  Coxgress. — The  (’hilean  Ministry 
of  Education  has  appointed  a  committee  to  make  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress  recommended  in 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  International  Conferences 
of  American  States  held  at  Santiago  in  1923  and  at  Habana  in  1928, 
respectively.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the  jiresident  of  the 
I’niversity  of  Chile,  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  university,  the  directors  general  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  the  inspector  general  of  normal  schools,  and 
Profs.  Dario  Salas  and  Raul  Ramirez;  the  secretary  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  will  act  as  secretary.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  16,  1930.) 

Reorgaxizatiox  of  vocatioxal  traixixg. — A  commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  make  a  study  of 
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and  present  a  plan  for  the  reor^janization  of  vocational  training  in 
Chile.  The  problems  under  consideration  are  a  better  distribution 
of  vocational  schools  throughout  the  country;  pedagogical  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  of  the  present  teaching  staffs  in  vocational  schools; 
appropriate  courses  of  study  for  different  ages  and  types  of  school; 
measures  for  better  correlation  between  general  primary  education 
and  the  vocational  fourth  grade,  and  between  the  latter  and  technical 
education  or  actual  positions;  vocational  guidance;  present  conditions 
in  vocational  schools,  both  as  to  teaching  and  as  to  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment;  the  formulation  of  schedules  that  will  permit  the  maximum 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  staffs, 
not  only  for  regular  courses,  but  also  for  primary  school  and  adult 
education ;  and  any  other  matters  the  commission  may  deem  pertinent. 
{El  Mercuno,  Santiago,  April  22,  1930.) 

Course  for  teachers  of  deaf-mutes. — In  the  Experimental 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind,  a  special  training  course  for 
teachers  of  deaf-mutes  was  opened  on  May  19,  1930.  A  picked 
group  of  30  primary-school  teachers  of  Santiago  compose  the  class, 
which  is  an  important  development  in  the  educational  reform  now 
being  undertaken  in  Chile.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  20, 1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

National  Agricultural  School. — See  page  851. 

CUBA 

Public-school  teachers  honored. — On  May  20,  1930,  public- 
school  teachers  who  had  completed  with  distinction  25  yeai's  of  service 
were  given  a  gold  medal  accompanied  by  a  parchment  certificate. 
Of  the  125  teachers  so  honored,  5  were  from  Habana  and  the  rest  from 
other  parts  of  the  Republic.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May 
21,  1930.) 

Medals  of  the  Cuban  National  Geographic  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Cuban  National  Geographic  Society  held  in  Habana 
June  1,  1930,  the  gold  medal  and  accompanying  diploma  of  the  society 
were  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Juan  Tomas  Roig  in  recognition  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  notable  achievement  in  compiling  the  Botanical  Diction- 
arj-  of  Common  Cuban  Names,  a  work  which  absorbed  15  years  of 
unceasing  application,  and  also  upon  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd 
of  the  United  States  for  his  achievements  in  exploration.  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  was  represented  by  Ambassador  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  who  expressed  the  famous  explorer’s  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
June  2,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Establishment  of  national  music  school. — In  view  of  the  closing 
of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  San  Salvador,  a  decree  was 
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issued  by  the  President  on  April  22,  1930,  authorizing?  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  School  of  Music  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  orchestral  and  band  leaders,  and  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
musical  art  in  the  Republic.  (Diario  Ofichil,  San  Salvador,  April  23, 
1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Congress  of  Journalists. — To  commemorate  the  first  centenary 
of  the  founding:  of  the  Gaceta  del  Gohierno,  first  newspaper  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Honduras,  the  press  association  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Augusto  C.  Coello,  convoked  the  First  Honduran  Congress  of  Journal¬ 
ists  to  meet  at  Tegucigalpa  on  May  25,  1930.  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Vicente  Mejia  Colindres,  President  of  the  Republic,  designated  May 
25  as  Journalist  Day  and  presided  in  person  at  the  inaugural  session 
-of  the  congress,  attended  by  newspaper  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Before  adjournment  on  May  30  the  delegates  discussed  the 
work  of  the  Honduran  press  in  preserving  peace  at  home  and  pro¬ 
moting  international  good  will,  as  well  as  the  ethics  of  journalism  and 
other  interesting  topics.  (El  Croninta,  Tegucigalpa,  May  19,  21,  26, 
27,  28,  and  29,  1930.) 

PERU 

New  normal  schools. — A  decree  was  issued  by  President  Leguia 
on  April  26,  1930,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  three  new  normal 
schools,  whose  exclusive  purpose  will  be  the  training  of  teachers  for 
rural  schools.  These  institutions,  to  be  located  in  the  northern, 
central,  and  southern  parts  of  the  Republic,  in  the  Departments  of 
.\ncash,  Junin,  and  Cuzco,  respectively,  will  represent  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  previously  established  pedagogical  institutes  and 
normal  schools  of  the  Republic  which  prepare  the  teacher  solely  for 
work  in  the  ordinary  urban  type  of  school.  The  courses  will  cover  a 
period  of  three  years  and  will  be  planned  in  order  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  indigenous  population,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on 
instruction  in  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  the  small  industries 
peculiar  to  the  regpon  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Enrollment  will 
be  open  to  any  student  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  who  has  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  his  primary  education.  Graduates  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  for  at  least  six  years.  Three 
auxiliary  schools  will  be  established  in  connection  with  each  normal 
school.  Two  of  these  will  be  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture,  stock  raising,  and  small  industries,  one  for  children  and  the 
other  for  adults;  while  the  third  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  subprimary 
school  where  small  children  can  be  taught  the  Spanish  language  and 
fundamental  principles  of  hygiene.  (El  Peruano,  Lima,  May  9, 1930.) 
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VENEZUELA 

Homage  to  Miranda. — General  Francisco  de  Miranda,  precursor 
and  promoter  of  Spanish-Ainerican  liberty,  was  recently  honored  by 
the  citizens  of  France  residing  in  Venezuela.  Miranda,  during  the 
years  that  spanned  his  career,  took  part  in  the  three  great  political 
movements  of  his  age — the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  emancipation  of 
South  America.  It  was  to  commemorate  his  glorious  service  in  the 
French  Army  of  Liberty,  and  to  symbolize  the  amity  between  the 
two  countries,  that  on  May  24,  1930,  a  statue  of  the  knight-errant  of 
freedom  presented  by  the  F'rench  colony  in  Venezuela  was  unveiled 
in  the  town  of  Valmy,  France,  the  scene  of  one  of  Miranda’s  most 
notable  e.xploits.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  high  officials  of 
the  French  Government  and  prominent  members  of  the  Venezuelan 
colony.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  the  Venezuelan  sculptor  Lorenzo 
Gonzalez.  {El  Nuero  Diario,  Caracas,  Xlay  26,  30,  and  31,  1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Polyclinic  hospital  in  Bahia  Bi.anca.^ — -On  Sunday,  April  20, 
1930,  a  new  polyclinic  hospital  was  opened  in  Bahia  Blanca  in  the 
presence  of  many  local  and  provincial  officials.  This  model  estab¬ 
lishment,  built  on  a  splendid  and  easily  accessible  site  overlooking 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Included  in  the  plant  are  the 
administration  building,  a  chapel,  wards,  clinics,  operating  rooms,  a 
maternity  ward,  and  service  quarters.  {La  Premia,  Buenos  Aires, 
April  27,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Ecuadorean  Red  Cross. — In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Isidro  A3mra, 
President  of  the  Republic  and  chairman  of  the  society,  the  new' 
edifice  erected  by  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  was  formally  opened 
at  Quito  recently.  The  building  comprises  a  conference  room,  a 
waiting  room,  a  spacious  dormitory  for  children  which  accommodates 
40,  an  emergency  surgical  consultation  service,  and  various  hygfienic 
services.  There  is  also  a  creche  accommodating  80  children  who  are 
cared  for  while  their  mothers  work. 

The  occasion  w^as  marked  by  the  presentation  to  Doctor  Ayora  of 
the  diploma  of  honorary  membership  in  the  society  in  recognition 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered.  This  diploma  is  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  conferred  by  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  on  its  benefactors, 
and  in  accx'pting  it  the  President  declared  that  his  support  of  the 
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work  of  the  Red  Cross  was  merely  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  a 
citizen,  and  concluded  by  pledging  himself  to  continue  his  interest 
in  all  the  new  services  centered  in  the  building  just  inaugurated. 
{The  Red  Cro.v.s  Courier,  Washington,  May  1,  1930.) 

Sanitary  Conferenck. — The  sessions  of  the  Second  Conference 
of  Sanitary  Directors,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
making  recommendations  on  important  sanitary  laws  which  are  to 
he  enacted  in  the  Republic,  were  held  in  Quito  from  April  23  to  26, 
1930,  The  directors  of  the  various  sanitary  zones  of  the  Republic 
were  assisted  in  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  work  of  the 
conference  by  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  F.  J.  Bolona,  the 
Director  General  of  Sanitation,  Dr.  Alfonso  Mosquera  Narvaez,  and 
the  traveling  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
Dr.  J.  B.  L(*ng.  (El  Comercio,  Quito,  April  24,  25,  and  26,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Society  of  the  blind. — On  April  27,  1930,  a  fraternal  society 
was  organized  by  the  blind  in  Bogota.  Membership  in  the  society, 
founded  for  the  mutual  assistance  of  its  members,  is  limited  to  per¬ 
sons  over  30  years  of  age.  {El  Nuero  Tiempo,  Bogota,  May  5,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

('hemical  Laboratory. — The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  health 
bureau  has  been  reorganized  and  will  function  henceforth  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Among  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  laboratory  are  the  analysis  of  drinking  water  and  e.xamination 
of  milk  and  other  foodstuffs.  {Diarlo  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  May 
22,  1930.) 

Medical  C'oxores.s. — The  Tenth  National  Medical  Congress  of 
Costa  Rica  was  held  in  Turrialha  on  June  1,  1930.  Papers  were 
read  on  subjects  especially  pertinent  to  ('osta  Rican  medicine,  and 
an  inspection  made  of  the  William  Allen  Hosjiital,  a  well  equipped 
modern  institution  treating  an  average  of  50  patients  daily.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  congress  will  he  in  October.  {Diario  de  Costa 
Rica,  San  Jose,  June  3,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Medals  to  nurses. — On  May  19,  1930,  two  (’uhan  nurses,  Srta. 
Pelegrina  Sarda  y  Sarda,  superintendent  of  the  nurses’  school  of  the 
(ireneral  C’alixto  Garcia  National  Hospital,  and  Srta.  Lucia  Olmeda 
C'amacho,  of  the  division  of  nurses  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Public 
Welfare,  were  decorated  with  the  gold  medal  of  merit  and  loyalty 
fur  25  years  of  devoted  service  in  their  profession.  The  medals  were 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Fernando  J.  del  Pino,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  at  a  ceremony  in  the  auditorium  of 
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the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Habana,  May  20,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare. — 
Accordinjt  to  the  annual  report  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Power  in  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  Public 
Health,  the  number  of  persons  treated  or  otherwise  cared  for  in  the 
various  social  welfare  institutions  of  El  Salvador  during  the  year  1929 
was  as  follows: 


Inst  itutinns 

Persons  ! 

iind^r  6nt6nnK 
ear^  institu- 

I>ee  31 

1929 

Total 

number 

treated 

during 

1929 

Number  ' 
dis¬ 
charged 
or  other¬ 
wise 
leaving 
in  1929 

Persons 
under 
care 
Dec.  31, 
1929 

1  1,919  ,  24,272 

1  Ki9  ,  157 

26,  191 
996 

24. 090 

2. 101 

h:i6 

Asvluins,  hos|iitaIs  for  insane,  and  sanatorium  . 

1  .VTO  ’ 

1. 119 
31.  (MW 

«2:t 

496 

{Diitrio  OJicinI,  San  Salvador,  Fehruary  26,  1930.) 

HAITI 


Health  of  Haiti. — The  Director  (leneral  of  the  National  Public 
Health  Service  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  (October 
1-September  30)  states  that  the  Public  Health  Service  during  the 
year  under  review  surpassed  all  previous  records  in  practically  every 
aspect  of  its  work.  The  country’  at  present  jM)s.sesses  11  modern  hos¬ 
pitals  with  capacities  ranging  from  60  to  400  beds  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  the  hospital  admissions  totaled  10,588,  an  increast'  of  17 
pt'r  cent  over  the  previous  year.  To  combat  yaws,  malignant 
malaria,  and  intestinal  parasites,  diseases  which  for  over  200  years 
have  exacted  a  terrific  toll  in  lives,  rural  clinics  providing  free  treat¬ 
ments  have  been  built  and  equipped  throughout  the  nation.  These 
clinics  were  increased  to  147  during  the  year  and  a  remarkable  total  of 
1,341,596  treatments  was  reached,  an  increase  of  36  percent  over  the 
priH-eding  12  months.  Among  other  achievements  was  the  creation  of 
a  health  center  for  infant  welfare  work  at  Port  au  Prince,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  swamp-control  measures  and  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands, 
the  taking  of  an  accurate  census  of  Port  au  Prince  by’  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tors,  the  rebuilding  of  299  homes,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  184,149 
gourdes,  in  the  areas  devastated  by  the  humcane  of  August  10,  1928, 
and  the  addition  of  Paris  green  dusting  by  hand,  by  blower,  and  by- 
airplane  to  mos(|uito-<'ontrol  measures.  Eleven  membei-s  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Meilicine  were  granted  scholarships  by  the 
R(tckefeller  Foundation  for  studies  in  France,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Porto  Rico.  Through  fellowships  granted  by’  the 
Haitian  (loverniuent  for  stmly  in  the  I’nited  States,  a  graduate  of  the 
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Traininjr  School  of  Nurses  was  sent  for  a  year’s  course  at  Columbia 
I’niversity,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
for  a  postfrraduate  course  at  Northwestern  University. 

URUGUAY 

Health  lectukes  broadcast. — During  May  a  series  of  seven 
general  health  lectures,  given  by  prominent  Uruguayan  physicians, 
was  broadcast  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Hygiene 
from  the  official  radio  station  in  Montevideo.  The  initial  lecture  was 
given  by  Dr.  Jos6  Scoseria,  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Hygiene,  who  outlined  the  program  of  the  council.  Subsecpient 
themes  included  infant  mortality,  means  for  improving  obstetrical 
service  in  rural  sections,  campaign  against  alcoholism,  mental  hygiene, 
clinics  for  prophylaxis  of  disease  and  the  antituberculosis  campaign 
in  Uruguay.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  May  8,  1930.) 


FEMINISM 

ARGENTINA 

Literary  contest. — A  literary  contest  open  only  to  the  women  of 
Rosario  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Library 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  Prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
writers  of  the  two  best  poems  or  groups  of  poems,  the  two  best  stories 
or  short  novels,  and  the  two  best  monographs  or  essays.  No  writer 
was  allowed  to  submit  more  than  one  entry.  The  contest  closed  on 
July  14,  and  the  winning  contributions  will  be  read  and  the  prizes 
awarded  at  a  public  ceremony  to  be  held  on  October  11.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  May  24,  1930.) 

CUBA 

National  Feminist  Alliance. — At  the  election  of  the  National 
Feminist  Alliance  held  in  Habana  May  25,  1930,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  1930-31:  President,  Marfa  Montalvo  de 
Soto  Navarro;  vice  presidents,  Celia  Sarra  de  Averhoff,  Isolina 
Velazco  de  Millas,  Dulce  Marfa  Gomez  de  Carbonell,  Marfa  Teresa 
Mor4  de  Suarez  Solfs,  Corina  Garcfa  Montes  de  Aballf;  recording 
secretaiy’.  Carmen  Castellanos;  assistant  recording  secretarj’,  Marfa 
Ursula  Ferrari;  corresponding  secretary,  Graciela  Barinaga  y  Ponce 
de  Leon;  assistant  corresponding  secretary.  Pilar  Palma  y  Sanchez; 
treasurer,  Leticia  de  Arriba  Marquesa  de  Tiedra;  assistant  treasurers, 
Balbina  Kemedios  and  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez.  The  new  officers, 
upon  taking  office  June  5,  1930,  indicated  their  desire  to  continue  the 
vigorous  campaign  for  suffrage  and  recognition  for  women,  and  to 
maintain  effective  bonds  of  union  between  the  2,000  women  affiliated 
with  the  society.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  17,  26,  and 
June  6,  1930.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  1,  1930 


Subject 

Date  1 

.\uthor 

ARtiENTlNA  ' 

1930  , 

Notes  on  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  ArKentina . 1 

■Apr.  14 

Raymond  Davis,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Rosario  consular  dis- 

.\pr.  IS 

Do. 

trict,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1930.  1 

Review  for  quarter  ende<l  Mar.  31,  1S1.30  . i 

Apr.  18  , 

1 

I.eslie  E.  Reeil,  consul  at 
Buenos  .Aires. 

BOLIVIA  * 

1 

Motliflcation  of  the  Bolivian  CodiKo  Mercantile,  atfectinit  i 
hills  of  exchanRe.  Executive  Decree  May  6.  IWKl.  | 

.May  It)  1 

Edward  (1.  Truehlood,  vie 
consul  at  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL  1 

Annual  Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Para  for  the  j 
year  1»2»,  ! 

.\pr.  33 

(ierald  Drew,  vice  consul 

at  Pat  a. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Pernambuco  district,  quarter  | 
ended  Mar.  31,  19:i0.  i 

.\pr.  33 

K.  van  den  .\rend,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Communications  in  Parana . 1 

Apr.  30 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  general 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

Unfair  comitetition  in  Brazilian  trade . 

May  9 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Annual  re|x>rt  of  president  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  1939 . . 

-May  14 

Embassy. 

Review  of  the  Sao  Paulo  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1930. 

.do _ 1 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Annual  reitort  of  the  commerce  of  Sao  Paulo  for  year  1939. 

.May  19 

Do. 

(Statistiral  section.) 

Ten-story  office  buildini;  and  theater  to  be  constructed  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

June  5 

i 

Rudolf  E.  Cahn,  vice  consul 

1  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE  ^ 

Review  of  the  .\ntofagasta  district,  quarter  encieti  Mar.  31, 
1930. 

i  Apr.  23 

Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 
.Antofagasta. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Iquique  district,  i|uarter  ended 
Mar.  31,  1930. 

j  .\pr.  24 

S.  L.  W  ilkinson.  vice  consul 
at  Iquique. 

Pan  .\merican  Teachers’  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago 

.May  12 

P'mhas.sv. 

early  in  1931. 

List  of  works  in  Chilean  literature . 

COLOMBIA 

May  17 

Do. 

I 

Review  of  t'artagena  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  19’39 _ 

.\pr.  8 

William  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Cartagena. 

Review  of  the  Medellin  district  for  the  year  1939 . 

May  3 

Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 

Sanitary  conditions  at  Buenaventura . 

May  6 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  vice  consul 
at  Beunaventma. 

Banana  blow  downs  in  Santa  Marta . 

June  2 

LaVerne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

CUBA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba,  quarter  entierl 
.Mar.  31,  19:10. 

'  Apr.  15 

1 

P’.  T.  p'.  Dununt,  consul  gen¬ 
eral. 

Review  of  the  .\ntilla  consular  district  for  quarter  ende<l  .Mar. 
31,  1930. 

!  Apr.  17 

Morate  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
.Antilla. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  (|uarter  ended 
.Mar.  31,  1930. 

May  5 

Edward  I.  Nathan,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba, 

Progress  of  the  waterworks  iiroject  in  Cuba . 

-May  27 

1  F.  T.  F.  Dumont 

Telephone  development  in  Cuba .  . 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

June  13 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  anil  industries  first  quarter  of  19;i0 . 

j  .May  0 

Reed  Page  Clark,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo  City. 

.Annual  re|>ort  for  the  calendar  year  1939 . . 

ECUADOR 

1  June  r> 

1 

Do. 

i 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  .Mar. 
31,  19:10. 

GVATEMAL.X 

.\pr.  28 

1 

I'arold  D.  Cluir,  consul  at 
(iuayaquil. 

Im|M)rts  and  exjiorts  of  Puerto  Barrios,  for  .\pril,  1930. . . 

j  .May  21 

j  C.  K.  Donakl,  consul  genet  a  1 
i  at  Ouateirala  City. 

Hoad  projects .  . 

1  .May  10 

,  Legation. 
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Subject 

Date 

1 

.Author 

1 

HAITI 

i 

i9;to 

PrcMluction  and  distribution  of  coffee . 

May  2  , 

Donak)  K.  Heath,  tsinsul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

HONOl'KAS  1 

Annual  re|K>rt  (or  the  year  endinft  Dec.  SI,  1929  . . 

June  4 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  mnsul  at 
TeRucigalpa. 

MEXICO  1 

Preliminary  (inures  to  census  of  Mexico  City  and  Federal 
District. 

.May  22 

Dudley  D.  Dwyer,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Mexico  City. 

Public  school  system  of  State  of  Sonora 

June  7  : 

Maurice  U  .  AltafTer,  (*nn^ulat 
Nojfales. 

MCAKAGUA 

Haziness  dull  in  Kast«-n  \icarapua  . 

May  7 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  (‘onsul  at 
Hluehehls. 

PARAGVAY  1 

Annual  reimrt  for  calendar  year  1929. 

Mar.  2S  ' 

John  K  Faust,  vice  tsmsul  at 
.Aittincidn. 

PKRU 

Keview  of  the  commerce  ami  industries  of  Pent  (or  the  year  1929 

.May  l.S 

(ieorge  .A.  Makinson.  consul  in 
charge.  Callao-Lima. 

?*alvai>or 

(’en.sus  of  the  miiniciimlity  of  San  Salvador 

.May  19 

.A.  E.  f'arleton.  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

National  School  of  Industries  .  . 

June  9 

Do. 

VENEEIELA 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Cabello  district,  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1930. 

Apr.  22 

Cieorge  K.  Phelan,  vice  consu 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Keview  of  the  La  Ouaira  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1930 

.\pr.  29 

1 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  con'ul 
at  I,a  Ouaira. 

Keview  of  the  Maracailw  district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 19:i0  . 

]  .May  If) 

! 

1  Gerald  .A.  Mokma.  vice  consul 

j  at  Maracaibo. 

